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What is ephemera: theory & politics in organization? 

ephemera is an independent journal, founded in 2001 and currently supported by the School of 
Business and Management, Queen Mary, University of London, ephemera provides its content 
free of charge, and charges its readers only with free thought. 

theory 

ephemera encourages contributions that explicitly engage with theoretical and conceptual 
understandings of organizational issues, organizational processes and organizational life. This 
does not preclude empirical studies or commentaries on contemporary issues, but such 
contributions consider how theory and practice intersect in these cases. We especially publish 
articles that apply or develop theoretical insights that are not part of the established canon of 
organization studies, ephemera counters the current hegemonization of social theory and operates 
at the borders of organization studies in that it continuously seeks to question what organization 
studies is and what it can become. 

politics 

ephemera encourages the amplification of the political problematics of organization within 
academic debate, which today is being actively de-politized by the current organization of thought 
within and without universities and business schools. We welcome papers that engage the political 
in a variety of ways as required by the organizational forms being interrogated in a given instance. 

organization 

Articles published in ephemera are concerned with theoretical and political aspects of organizations, 
organization and organizing. We refrain from imposing a narrow definition of organization, which 
would unnecessarily halt debate. Eager to avoid the charge of ‘anything goes’ however, we do invite 
our authors to state how their contributions connect to questions of organization and organizing, 
both theoretical and practical. 
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Why anarchism and critical management studies? 


Thomas Swann and Konstantin Stoborod 


To speak of management, business and 
anarchism in one breath, without suggesting 
an uncompromising rejection of the former 
two or a characterization of the latter under 
the guise of so-called anarcho-capitalism, 
might seem odd to many attending this 
Anarchist Studies Network conference. In the 
sense that to do so is somewhat 
unconventional or unusual, then it is indeed 
odd. But this does not mean that it is without 
worth or reason. 

In pre-empting dismissal of what may look to 
some like yet another attempt to capitalize on 
the sexiness of the word ‘anarchism’, this 
time by scholars in business schools, 
something needs to be said of Critical 
Management Studies. While management 
programs across the world traditionally claim 
to be able to produce managers ready to go 
out into the world and reproduce capitalist 
logics of exploitation and domination, Critical 
Management Studies tries instead to take 
management, business and organization in 
general as objects of study, the way one would 
in any other academic discipline. In 
attempting to shed light on what actually 
happens when people manage, or when 
people are managed, it has drawn on a range 
of left-wing critiques, from Marxism and 
critical theory to feminism and ecology. 

One of the earliest authors in the field, 
Gibson Burrel, once declared that there are a 
‘growing number of alternative 
organizational forms now appearing, 
whether inspired by anarchism, syndicalism, 
the ecological movement, the co-operative 


movement, libertarian communism, self- 
help groups or, perhaps most importantly, by 
feminism’. It is from these perspectives that 
Critical Management Studies takes 
inspiration, and to which in examining 
alternative as well as existing forms of 
organization it turns. 

It is in this vein then that this special 
promotional issue of ephemera throws 
together management, business and 
anarchism: offering an anarchist critique of 
contemporary capitalism as well as a rigorous 
account of anarchist alternatives. This 
promotional issue provides four examples of 
work from the forthcoming special issue of 
ephemera, to be published and made freely- 
available online (at ephemerajournal.org) in 
November of this year. The special issue 
provides a platform for a range of authors 
from Anarchist Studies and Critical 
Management Studies to reflect on the 
intersections between the two fields. 

Martin Parker, George Cheney, Valerie 
Fournier and Chris Land present their 
manifesto for alternative organization. 
Angela Wigger provides an overview and 
critical appraisal of anarchist approaches to 
political economy. Sandra Jeppesen, Anna 
Kruzynski, Rachel Sarrasin and Emilie 
Breton (of the Collectif de Recherche sur 
l’Autonomie Collective (Collective Autonomy 
Research Group)) discuss the anarchist 
commons of Montreal. Carl Rhodes brings a 
post-anarchist ethics to bear on corporate 
social responsibility. 
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As well as touching on areas at the heart of 
contemporary Critical Management Studies 
(political economy, ethics, alternative 
organization, the commons) these articles, as 
well as those in the full special issue, offer 
interventions to some of the key debates in 


Anarchist Studies at the moment. You’ll find 
the contents of the full special issue at the 
back of this pamphlet. We hope you enjoy the 
conference and find this collection of articles 
just as enjoyable and stimulating. 
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The question of organization: a manifesto for alternatives 


Martin Parker, George Cheney, Valerie Fournier and Chris Land 


Introduction 

...anarchy is not the negation of 

organization but only of the governing 

function of the power of the State. 

(Dunois, 1907) 

Anarchists are not against organization 1 . The 
tired old joke needs to be treated as evidence 
that someone knows little about the ideas 
they so quickly dismiss. Indeed, we think that 
anarchist thought and practice is a crucial 
element in thinking about how progressive 
politics might be conducted. It is easy to point 
to the problems of the present, and then to 
suggest (at the end of a series of complaints) 
that a new world is possible. What is much 
harder is to systematically imagine what 
those alternatives might look like, to turn 
opposition and analysis into proposals. Colin 
Ward once suggested that anarchist 
organizations should be voluntary, 
functional, temporary and small (1966: 387). 
Whilst this is a provocative beginning, its 
shows the problem with any attempt to state 
general principles as if they were truths. 
‘Functional’ for who? Could a temporary 
organization administer justice, or make 
computers? How small should an 
organization be, or how big can it get before 
we split it in two? Is slavery an alternative to 
capitalism? Is piracy, or the Kibbutz, or 


digging unused land for food? At some point, 
being critical of other economic ideas and 
institutions must turn into a strategy of 
providing suggestions, resources and 
models, but these themselves must be 
criticized. There are no grounds for assuming 
that ‘alternatives’ are somehow new, pure or 
uncontroversial. ‘Politics’ will not end 
because we have new organizational forms. 

However, in this paper we want to explore 
just what sort of principles we might deploy 
to think about the question of organization. 
Anarchism is a really rich stream of thought 
to stimulate such ideas because it is, in an 
important sense, the first form of 
‘organization theory’ in which ‘organization’ 
was assumed to be an open term. From the 
earliest forms of anarchism the problem was 
precisely how systems of governance might 
be arranged in the absence of the divine right 
of kings, the violence of the state, or the 
coercions of capital. Unlike the sort of 
organization theory which exists within the 
business school, and which assumes 
economic white man, managers, managed, 
the sale of labor, the superiority of markets 
and so on, anarchist organization theory 
assumes as little as it can. There might be a 
commitment to some version of 
individualism and/or community, but even 
these presuppositions need to be spelled out 


1 This paper is a fairly substantially revised version of 
chapter three in Parker et al. (2014). Thanks to the 
editors and reviewer for this special issue. 
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as a precursor to actual descriptions of 
communes, federations, syndicalism, mutual 
aid, co-operatives or whatever. This is to say 
that anarchism (like some feminisms and 
forms of green thought) is a system which 
proposes organizational answers to political 
questions. It is in this sense that we offer this 
paper as a contribution to the project of 
conjoining anarchism and critical 
management studies. Not anarchist 
organizing as a closed category, but certainly 
a theory of organization which is infused with 
anarchist ideas. 

This paper is not a worked out manifesto for 
a new world which could be inaugurated 
tomorrow. The world is more complex than 
that, with different histories and spaces 
running parallel to the rise of different 
capitalisms. Neither do we believe that there 
will be another world one day in which all our 
problems will be solved once its logic is 
explained, or humans can become innocent 
again, or a prophet turns up with some 
instructions. Instead we argue here that all 
forms of organizing are ‘political’, which is 
another way of saying that they are contested. 
They have upsides and downsides, and it 
simply isn’t possible to say that there are 
some arrangements which are 
unambiguously good, and others that are 
unambiguously bad. Markets can be hugely 
helpful forms of reward and distribution in 
some circumstances, and communes can be 
oppressive and narrow places which crush 
individuals. Hierarchies of authority can be 
helpful too on occasion, particularly for 
making quick decisions, while democratic 
and popular education could easily reproduce 
sexist and racist ideas. The key issue that we 
want to bring out in this paper is an 
awareness of the consequences of particular 
forms, and to always understand that there 
are other ways of doing things. We have 
choices, individually and collectively, and we 
must never assume that ‘there is no 
alternative’ because of certain immutable 
laws of markets or organizing (Clegg, 1990: 
58; Fisher 2007). 

This paper is an attempt to articulate some 
general principles, understood as qualified 
and contingent, which might guide thinking 


about alternatives to globalizing capitalism 
and market managerialism at the present 
time. We are trying to say what we are ‘for’ 
and not just endlessly moan about what we 
are ‘against’ (Parker, 2002a). Below, we 
outline some key principles which seem to tie 
together the forms of organizing that we are 
positive about, and might be read as a sort of 
manifesto for defining ‘the alternative’. That 
is to say, it describes what we include in our 
list of useful possibilities, and what to exclude 
on the grounds that it doesn’t fit with our 
definition of what counts as sufficiently 
different from the present. In broad terms, 
we will suggest three principles which we 
believe that radicals should be guided by - 
autonomy, solidarity and responsibility - and 
that we think any reflection on the politics of 
organizing needs to deal with. To summarize 
very briefly, we wish to encourage forms of 
organizing which respect personal 
autonomy, but within a framework of co- 
operation, and are attentive to the sorts of 
futures which they will produce. This is a 
simple statement to make, almost a vacuous 
one, but it actually produces some complex 
outcomes, because gaining agreement on any 
of these ideas is very tricky indeed. 

The Means and Ends of Organizing 

My point is not that everything is bad, but 
that everything is dangerous, which is not 
exactly the same as bad. If everything is 
dangerous, then we always have 
something to do. (Foucault, 1983: 231- 
232) 

It isn’t always easy to decide what is 
‘alternative’, and we think it would be hard to 
say that there are any forms of organization, 
or specific organizations, which we can 
always and forever decide to be good. There 
are plenty of accounts of institutions which 
start well, but fall into bad habits, or become 
dominated by a cadre of leaders, or within 
which the excitement of the new becomes the 
atrophy of the old. Sometimes we could say 
that a noble goal has been displaced by a 
business logic, the logic of capitalism. 
Another possible explanation is that, as the 
sociologist Robert Michels suggested with his 
phrase the ‘iron law of oligarchy’, those who 
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become powerful within an organization are 
often motivated by self-enhancement, self- 
preservation and the consolidation of power 
(Georgiou, 1981). This means that 
organizations often just keep on doing 
whatever it is that they do, like zombies that 
move, but have no consciousness or heart. As 
Cheney (2002) notes, organizations don’t 
usually choose to self-destruct, regardless of 
whether their ends have been corrupted, or 
their means are still appropriate. 

This means that we always need to be wary 
about organizing, even organizing that looks 
like it is ‘alternative’. Part of the problem here 
rests on making some judgments about the 
inseparability of means and ends. That is to 
say, is it enough to decide that a particular 
form of organizing aims at an end that we 
deem to be ‘good’? We might well say that it 
is, and consequently that certain ends justify 
almost any means. So, if a big bank is making 
money from microfinance, but people are 
being lifted out of poverty, then we might be 
satisfied. Or, if a very hierarchical form of 
managerialism is being used in a company 
that manufactures organic foods, then we 
could still potentially agree that this is a good 
organization. Of course we can also play these 
arguments in reverse, and suggest that the 
means are the evidence that we should use in 
our judgments. So if an organization was co- 
operatively owned, but engaged in a 
particularly cruel form of factory farming, we 
could perhaps discount the means in some 
way. Or perhaps we could imagine a form of 
community currency being used to exclude 
‘outsiders’ from engaging in certain kinds of 
financial transactions. In these cases, it might 
be that our care for animals, or for a certain 
sort of humans, means that the ownership of 
the organization or the origin of the medium 
of exchange is pretty irrelevant to our final 
judgments. 

As should be pretty clear, the distinctions we 
are making here are very troublesome, and 
could well create some rather paradoxical 
outcomes. In fact, we believe that any 
argument about a separation between means 
and ends should be treated with extreme 
skepticism, because we do not think you can 
make a judgment about one in isolation from 


the other. The distinction between the two 
often makes us assume that we have no 
choice, but to use particular methods, or to 
attempt to achieve particular goals. Max 
Weber captured the distinction rather nicely 
in terms of his distinction between the 
instrumentally rational action which in 
modern times he saw as characteristic of 
bureaucratic organizations (Zweckrational) 
and value rational action which was aimed at 
a particular ethical, political or spiritual goal 
(Wertrational) (Weber, 1978 [1922]). But 
though they may seem different, the key issue 
for Weber is that they are both ‘rational’ in the 
sense that they are explanations that can be 
used to justify forms of action and 
organization. So the question is not whether 
one way of thinking is irrational, or less 
rational, because every form of life is 
underpinned by a certain sort of rationality. 
We can’t simply disentangle the question of 
how something is done from the broader 
issue of why it should be done as if value 
rationality could simply be discounted, and 
neither do noble ends justify the use of any 
means necessary. 

Take for example the question of the 
university. Can we detach ‘how’ something is 
being taught from why it is being taught? 
Many policy makers and students might 
argue that the university should be relevant to 
the economy and business, which typically 
seems to be a way of saying that it should fit 
students for jobs. In which case, the 
university is merely a means to get a degree 
certificate. But it is very difficult to argue that 
the end of certifying potential employees is 
the only purpose of the university, simply 
because the means are crucial in order to 
achieve the end. The process of learning is 
what we learn, and the certificate you get 
when you leave states that you have 
undergone that process, not simply that you 
have learnt certain facts and can repeat them 
when poked. Hypnosis or smart drugs would 
be more effective if this was the case, and we 
wouldn’t bother with reading, listening or 
talking. Indeed in some sense the educational 
means are the end, unless we argue that a 
university is only there to award degree 
certificates in return for money. To use a 
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different example, we sometimes walk 
because we want to get somewhere in 
particular, but we also go for walks because 
we like walking, and it keeps us healthy, and 
we can talk with our friends and see 
interesting things. Which is the means and 
which is the end? 

Think about the idea of making a decision. 
Within conventional organizations, decisions 
are made by those with power and status. We 
could say that a decision is a means to an end, 
and having ‘managers’ to make those 
decisions is a means that ensures that getting 
to the end is more speedy and efficient. 
Perhaps, but as many radicals - but 
particularly anarchists - have argued, we 
could treat a collective form of decision 
making as an end in itself as well as a means. 
This might be based, not on an utilitarian 
meta-ethics which assumed that means and 
ends could be clearly distinguished, but an 
account which orients social practices to 
virtues which can be collectively discussed 
(Franks, 2008). We might then think about 
the art of cooperating, and not about 
organizing as simply a means to some end 
(Lovink and Scholz, 2007). If the intention of 
the organization’s members is to take 
decisions slowly and democratically, then the 
very process of organizing in a particular way 
becomes its own reward, as well as a process 
by which other goals might be achieved. As 
Maeckelberg’s work on the alter-globalization 
movement shows (2009; 2011), such 

organizing is ‘prefigurative’, in the sense that 
it attempts to bring new forms of social 
relationships into being. A distinction 
between means and end, cause and effect, 
which seems quite secure in common sense 
(and utilitarian reasoning) begins to look 
rather suspicious, and politically loaded, in 
the context of alternative organizing which 
attempts to build a new world in the context 
of the old. 

Hence we are suspicious of arguments which 
suggest that any means are acceptable to 
achieve certain ends, just as we are about 
suggestions that only certain means are 
‘efficient’ or justifiable. Allowing big 
financial institutions to make money from 
the poor is an useful example here, because 


deeming microfinance or ‘bottom of the 
pyramid’ arguments not to be ‘alternative’ 
doesn’t mean that we are against poverty 
reduction, simply that we do not think that 
any means are justifiable. (And in any case, 
there might be better means than these.) A 
key part of our argument here is to show that 
we can, and should, treat all assertions about 
the relationship between means and ends as 
political ones. We should always be 
suspicious if someone tells that there is no 
alternative, no choice, and that we should be 
‘realistic’. The end point of many arguments 
against change is that things have to be like 
this because of ‘the market’, or ‘the bottom 
line’, or ‘human nature’ which are usually 
assertions that suit pro-capitalists and those 
who have something to defend in the present 
state of affairs. In fact, we think that almost 
no particular forms of human organizing are 
inevitable, and that there are always choices 
about means, ends and the relations between 
them. For example, if we imagine the 
university as a mechanism for producing the 
future, then perhaps it can produce different 
futures, and different sorts of people to 
inhabit those futures? The only other position 
is that history has ended and there are no 
alternatives, in which case writing articles 
like this, in journals like this one, is an 
exercise in futility. 

Three Principles 

...everyone organizes themselves - 
organizers and anti-organizers. Only 
those who do little or nothing can live in 
isolation, contemplating. This is the 
truth; why not recognize it. (Malatesta, 
1907) 

Opening up the politics and possibilities of 
organizing, whether using anarchist theory 
or any other, like this doesn’t solve our 
problems. It makes things much more 
difficult because we can longer admit of any 
arguments about inevitability, and instead 
have to justify our individual and collective 
choices on the basis of what forms of 
rationality we wish to encourage. These will 
have to be reasons which encompass both 
means and ends, processes and purposes, 
and rest upon some sort of idea about the 
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kinds of society and people we wish to 
encourage. This means that visions of a better 
form of social order, ideas about utopia if you 
will (Parker 2002b; Parker, Fournier and 
Reedy 2007), are central to the judgments we 
might make concerning what is alternative 
and what is mainstream, about the difference 
between community and coercion, fair 
exchange and appropriation. We cannot 
assume that we will ever know the ‘one best 
way’ to organize (to borrow Frederick Taylor’s 
term), and might instead encourage debate 
about ideas that are different to the way that 
we do things now - whether old, new, 
marginal, hidden, possible or imaginary. 

Having said that, it seems necessary to try to 
explain the general principles that we think 
tie together what we mean by ‘alternative’ 
because we are not suggesting that ‘anything 
goes’. There are many ‘alternatives’ to the 
present, including fascism, feudalism and 
slavery, but we are not advocating any of these 
here. As we noted quickly above, we think 
there are three broad orientations, values, 
logics or principles at work here - autonomy, 
solidarity and responsibility - and in this 
section we will explore them in a bit more 
detail. 

First, we think that any alternative worth 
exploring must be able to protect some fairly 
conventional notions of individual autonomy, 
that is to say, to respect ourselves. This is not 
a controversial or novel idea, but one that 
underpins most conservative, liberal and 
libertarian political philosophy (Mill, 2005 
[1859]; Nozick, 1974). Words like liberty, 
diversity, dignity and difference are more 
often honored in the breach rather than the 
observance but still gesture towards the 
radical proposal that individual freedoms 
really do matter. When we feel that we have 
been forced to do something that we don’t 
want to do we are diminished in an important 
way and any social system which relies on 
coercion of an economic, ideological or 
physical form is not one which we can 
support easily. This means that we do think 
that individuals should have choices about 
some of the most important ways in which 
they live their lives. If there is no autonomy 
within a given social system, only rules, then 


we are justified in calling it totalitarian, 
uniform and intolerant of difference. For 
most people this will be an easy principle to 
establish, because it underlies so much of the 
ideology which supports neo-liberal 
capitalism, and yet we also want to argue that 
it contains a principle which must lie at the 
heart of any robust ‘alternative’. As anarchists 
like Godwin, Prudhon and Stirner showed, a 
serious investigation of the conditions of 
possibility for freedom rapidly leads to a 
thoroughgoing criticism of the present, even 
if it is a present which claims to value 
individuals and encourage difference. 

Our second principle reverses the 
assumptions of the first, and begins with the 
collective and our duties to others. This could 
be variously underpinned with forms of 
communist, socialist and communitarian 
thought, as well as virtue ethics, and insists 
that we are social creatures who are 
necessarily reliant on others (MacIntyre 1981; 
Marx and Engels 1848/1967; Mulhall and 
Swift, 1992). This means that words like 
solidarity, co-operation, community and 
equality become both descriptions of the way 
that human beings are, and prescriptions for 
the way that they should be. On their own, 
human beings are vulnerable and powerless, 
victims of nature and circumstance. 
Collectively - bound together by language, 
culture and organization - they become 
powerful, and capable of turning the world to 
their purposes. Perhaps even more important 
than this is the way in which we humans 
actually make each other, providing the 
meanings and care which allow us to 
recognize ourselves as ourselves. In the most 
general sense, this is what ‘social 
construction’ means (Berger and Luckmann 
1967), the making of the human through and 
with other humans in such a way that it 
becomes impossible to imagine even being 
human without some conception of a society 
to be oriented to. In terms of anarchist 
thought, the collectivism and mutualism of 
Bakunin, Kropotkin and anarchist 
communists of the First International fit 
fairly well with these sort of understandings. 

Let’s pause a moment before thinking about 
the third principle, because it’s fairly clear 
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that one and two are at best in tension with 
one another, at worst contradictory. How can 
we be both true to ourselves and at the same 
time orient ourselves to the collective? How 
can we value freedom, but then give it up to 
the group? Our answer to these problems is 
that we need to understand both principles as 
co-produced. For example, when we speak of 
being free, we usually mean ‘free to’, in the 
sense of being free to be able to exercise 
choices about where to go, who to vote for, 
what to buy and so on. This is precisely the 
idea of liberty that we are very often 
encouraged to imagine as being the pre- 
eminent principle around which our lives 
should be organized within a consumer 
society. But a moment’s thought also allows 
us to see that ‘freedom to’ is only possible if 
we also experience ‘freedom from’. As the 
political philosopher Isaiah Berlin (1969) put 
it, ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ liberty are not the 
same things, even if they appear to be aimed 
at the same goals. The individual freedom to 
be who we want to be rests on our freedoms 
from hunger, dislocation, violence and so on 
which can only be pursued collectively. We, 
as individuals, can only exercise our 
autonomy within some sort of collective 
agreement, a social contract if you like, which 
provides us with a shelter against events. So 
‘freedom’ is an entirely abstract concept 
unless it is embedded within some sort of 
institutions. Otherwise, we might as well talk 
about being free to starve or pay high interest 
rates on loans, or at liberty to become a 
refugee or political prisoner. This is what 
liberalism, and extreme libertarianism, so 
often misses. In its entirely credible and 
modern defense of individual autonomy 
against despotic exercises of power it tends to 
have an allergic reaction towards the 
institutions which are needed to ensure that 
we can eat well and sleep safely in our beds. 

The reverse is also true of course. As the 
history of the 20th century showed very 
clearly, just because a social system claims to 
be collective (whether communist, 
nationalist, capitalist or national socialist) it 
doesn’t mean that it is. Even if it is supported 
by a majority, there might be compelling 
reasons not to support certain dominant 


norms, to stand out against the mass (Arendt, 
1994 [1963]). Often enough, loud claims to be 
representing others are actually providing a 
warrant for the powerful to do what they 
want. The suggestion that individual 
preferences should always be dissolved in the 
collective, and that any dissent from the 
dominant line is heretical, is one that we find 
in a wide variety of flavors. Liberty is usually 
suppressed in the name of a greater good - 
‘the corporation’, ‘the people’, ‘the state’, ‘the 
nation’ - but what is common is that it 
requires conformity, fear, exile or death to 
enforce it. There is not such a merit in being 
collective that the destruction of all liberties is 
necessary in order to achieve it. Indeed, as 
Zygmunt Bauman has argued, the impulse to 
create the perfect collectivity is itself 
something to be distrusted (1989, 2007). The 
idea of creating the ideal human within the 
ideal city is one that requires that people and 
things which don’t fit are ‘weeded’ out, and 
that all the contradictions and politics of real 
people in real places are reduced to a ‘year 
zero’ from which we can begin again. It is 
because of such assumptions - often enough 
wielded by feudal kings, generals and bishops 
- that assertions of individual liberty matter. 

That being said, the dichotomy between the 
individual and society is not quite so 
straightforward or dramatic because it also 
often mediated by some sort of identity as a 
member of a group, class or category within 
or between wider societies (Jenkins, 2008). 
When organizing happens on this level - 
social movements, women’s groups, 
indigenous organizations, social class based 
politics - it is often protecting a form of 
collective autonomy against perceived 
repression or ignorance. The politics of 
identity insists on the importance of some 
form of collective distinctions and on the 
‘right’ to express them. Here we can see many 
practical examples of how a certain sort of 
individual difference becomes aligned with a 
cooperative strategy, and, consequently, a 
form of distinctiveness can be articulated as 
the precondition for a form of solidarity. 
When a group of anarchists establish their 
own co-operative, or the Somali migrants in 
an Italian city establish self-help groups, they 
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are making an identity claim. We can be 
‘different together’, a position which appears 
to dissolve a clear distinction between 
liberalism and communitarianism, between 
the demand for freedom and the embracing 
of a collective. This is not the same as 
insisting on radical autonomy, but neither is 
it necessarily a form of totalitarianism. As 
with many matters, the messy reality of actual 
organizing is rarely as simple as theoretical 
distinctions would suggest. The fluidity and 
hybridity of many identities today, including 
those of class, pose challenges to scholars just 
as they do to citizens and activists. 

In any case, even if we acknowledge that our 
two first principles do embody a profound 
contradiction, does this matter? 
Contradiction is not something to be feared 
or eliminated by arguments in papers like 
this, as if the ‘one best way’ could be 
described once and for all. Instead it is a lived 
reality for people who take on the 
responsibilities of organizing people and 
things, as they juggle mixed motives and 
outcomes individually and collectively. The 
tensions between being free, making enough 
money, having an impact, worrying about the 
future or whatever are not ones which will go 
away by making theoretical gestures. Indeed, 
if there were no tensions or conflicts in a 
particular set of ideas it would be difficult to 
understand it as living thought. If we already 
have all the answers, if we already know how 
to do things, then there would be little point 
in debating alternatives, or learning from 
anarchism, and no way to understand what a 
word like ‘politics’ might mean. 

Our third principle is a little easier however, 
in the sense that it presents a more direct 
challenge to the externalizing tendencies of 
capitalism. We think that any alternative 
worth the name must have a responsibility to 
the future - to the conditions for our 
individual and collective flourishing. This will 
involve words which are used often 
nowadays, but not always taken very seriously 
as practices, such as sustainability, 
accountability, stewarding, development and 
progress. The economic and organizational 
structures of the present tend not to 
encourage such responsibilities, instead 


treating people and planet as resources which 
can be used for short term gain by a few. In 
large part, these are matters which bear upon 
questions of climate change, environmental 
degradation and loss of biodiversity, but not 
exclusively. The conditions for our individual 
and collective flourishing are also 
institutional and cultural; any responsibility 
to the future must also have regard to the 
sorts of people we create and the sort of 
organizational arrangements that they make 
and that make them. This means, for 
example, being attentive to what technologies 
do to us and for us; what sort of assumptions 
about democracy and hierarchy we embed 
into our workplaces; or how the architecture 
of our dwellings separates home from work, 
or women from men. We take responsibility 
to be a term which presses us to think about 
all sorts of consequences, which encourages 
us to respond to the ‘long future’, and not 
insulate ourselves with the usual arguments 
which merely end up displacing problems to 
some other place, and some other time. As 
the Great Law of the Iroquois Confederacy 
was supposed to have it - ‘In every 
deliberation, we must consider the impact of 
our decisions on the next seven generations’. 

What we have here then are three principles 
which we require of alternative forms of 
organization, three responsibilities which 
must be negotiated and understood - to 
ourselves, to others, and to our future. All 
three are elements of what we believe to be 
alternative and any one in isolation is 
insufficient. An organization which only 
defends individual liberty will not be able to 
co-ordinate very much, but an organization 
which only demands collective loyalty must 
necessarily expel disagreement. And, since 
we don’t know and probably won’t agree on 
what the future should look like then the 
balance between individualism and 
collectivism will also be written across our 
futures. These three cannot be treated as 
matters that can ever be solved for once and 
for all, but rather as concerns that must be 
raised, and addressed, in the certain 
knowledge that there will always be 
disagreements. Too much concern for 
ourselves ends up as possessive 
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individualism and selfishness; too much 
direction from others and bending to the 
collective will is a form of coercion; and too 
many promises about the ideal future 
neglects the mucky problems of the present. 
For us, evidence of all three is required before 
we deem something to be ‘alternative’. 

Organizing as politics 

Certainly in every collective undertaking 
on a large scale there is need for division 
of labour, for technical direction, 
administration, etc. But the 
authoritarians are merely playing with 
words, when they deduce a reason for the 
existence of government, from the very 
real necessity for organization of labour. 
The government, we must repeat, is the 
aggregate of the individuals who have 
received or have taken the right or the 
mean to make laws, and force the people 
to obey them. The administrators, 
engineers, etc., on the other hand, are 
men who receive or assume the charge of 
doing a certain work. Government 
signifies delegation of power, that is, 
abdication of the initiative and 
sovereignty of everyone into the hand of 
the few. Administration signifies 
delegation of work, that is, the free 
exchange of services founded on free 
agreement. (Malatesta, 1891) 

Errico Maletesta, like so many other 
anarchists, is not against organization. In this 
closing paragraph of his pamphlet 
Anarchism, he uses the word ‘administration’, 
and opposes it to ‘government’. For Malatesta 
and many others, the question of 
administration, of organization, is open once 
we refuse the naturalization of government 
imposed by the state. But this does not mean 
that anarchists can show us how to organize, 
and neither should we expect that they can. 
This would be to abdicate our own choices to 
another set of experts. Instead, we have 
suggested three broad ways in which we 
might judge forms of organization for their 
radical politics. Thinking about these three 
dimensions makes organization into a series 
of choices and encourages us to see that there 
is always another way of getting things done. 


It problematizes the relationship between 
means and ends, often making means into 
ends themselves. Rather than believing that 
‘we have no alternative’, we become able to 
see that ‘organizing’ is an open process, and 
become more able to understand and debate 
the values which underpin particular 
institutions and ways of doing things. 

Another implication of this is to think of 
organizing as a kind of politics made 
durable 2 . Our current versions of markets, 
management, hierarchy, leaders, employees, 
consumption and so on constitute a 
particular set of political assumptions which 
are solidified in organizational 
configurations. These aren’t necessary and 
inevitable arrangements, dictated by the 
structure of our monkey genes or the 
misleading metaphor of the invisible hand of 
the market. Rather than seeing organizing as 
a technical matter, something to be left to 
experts with MBAs perhaps, we can 
understand it as a way of working through the 
complex ways of being human with other 
humans and hence a responsibility and 
possibility for all of us (Parker et al. 2007; 
2014). This is why critical management 
studies has much to learn from anarchism, as 
well as feminisms, deep green thought and 
socialism, because it makes organization 
radically contingent. This is the most 
important implication of all forms of 
anarchist thought, the reason why anarchists 
cannot be opposed to organization. Instead 
anarchists of all stripes have continually 
problematized the concept, making the 
implications of social arrangements 
transparent to those who engage in them. 
This is what we might call ‘reflexive 
organizing’, a form of working which 
deliberately and continually reflects on how 
people and things are being put together. 

For example, if we claim that democracy - the 
rule of the people - is a value that we care 
about then we might reasonably ask just why 
so many decisions in workplaces are taken 
autocratically, by a small minority. 
Arguments from expertise or efficiency 
might work in particular cases - such as 


2 To rephrase Bruno Latour (1991) 
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when a doctor uses their expertise to diagnose 
a medical problem, or something has to be 
done quickly - but this is not the case in many 
situations. Why assume that all forms of 
organization need a class of people called 
‘managers’, and that these people should be 
paid so much more than the workers? Why 
are these managers appointed, and not 
elected? Why assume that the people who 
work for a company will be different to the 
people who own it? Why not have workers or 
trade union representatives sitting on boards 
of directors? Why do shareholders have votes, 
but not employees, members of local 
communities, customers and so on? 

Once these sorts of questions and many 
others are opened up, it is difficult to get 
them back in the box. The answers become 
prefigurative of a certain attitude, a 
constitutive politics in themselves. This is to 
stress the open ended quality of organizing 
and the importance of thinking about 
organizational processes as part of thinking 
through the recognition of individual 
autonomy, the encouragement of solidarity, 
and taking responsibility for the future. As we 
explored above, how we reach decisions can 
be as important as the decisions themselves. 
This is a really important shift, because it 
moves us away from thinking that organizing 
is what happens after decisions have been 
taken, and that it can be left to other people. 
In a society with a complex division of labor, 
professional politicians and policy makers, 
global supply chains and gigantic 
corporations, it is not surprising we should 
believe this. Most often, the responsibility 
does not seem to be ours when we swipe a 
credit card, buy some shoes or tick a box on a 
ballot paper. We make a choice, and someone 
else organizes things for us. In this paper we 
are proposing that organizing is a decision 
too, a means and an end, a decision which 
prefigures and shapes what follows. 

In some rather important ways, we also think 
that these principles press us to think locally, 
to think small (Schumacher, 1993 [1973]), 
because any meaningful use of words like 
difference, community, sustainability and so 
on must refer to a particular group of people 
with names and faces. Otherwise the words 


are merely hopeful labels with no referent to 
the times and places where we live our lives. 
One of the features of the ‘there is no 
alternative’ argument is to point to forces 
outside the local which constrain decision 
making. ‘If it was up to me...’; ‘in an ideal 
world...’; ‘if we don’t do this...’, are all phrases 
which deny local agency and point to a 
framework which means that things just have 
to be like they are. Other people and things - 
‘head office’, ‘the market’, ‘the customer’ - 
can be given the responsibility for the 
maintenance of the social order. But this 
buck passing has a cost in terms of the way 
that it prevents us from thinking that these 
responsibilities are ours, and that we can 
imagine different ways that things can be 
done. That is why many of our alternatives 
confront us with the local, with what is in 
front of our noses, because it is there that we 
spend most of our lives. 

That being said, small isn’t always beautiful, 
particularly when it comes to the avoidance of 
insularity and the building of (real and 
metaphorical) bridges. In addition, as Jo 
Freeman argued in ‘The Tyranny of 
Structurelessness’ (1970), small groups can 
also reproduce all the hegemonic problems of 
larger ones, but in ways that are less 
perceptible and more difficult to struggle 
against. Finally, as anarchists from Kropotkin 
to Bookchin have argued, small institutions 
can also become large through federalist 
arrangements entered into freely and with 
the intention of mutual aid. In networked and 
connected times like ours the ‘will of the 
many’ can be expressed through forms of 
virtual collectivity which can have 
demonstrably powerful effects, within the 
alter-globalization movement for example 
(Maeckelbergh, 2009). Nonetheless, in the 
most general terms, smallness is less likely to 
do as much damage as giganticism. In other 
words, we don’t have to assume that 
organizations must grow and become big, 
because in taking our three responsibilities 
seriously we might decide that local works 
better. But whatever the scale, the point is 
that how we organize reflects political 
choices. 
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Not that any of this is easy, because simply 
imagining that the world could be different 
merely builds castles in the air. So this 
manifesto is not merely an idealistic project, 
in the sense of putting forward some images 
of what a perfect world might look like, but 
more like a recipe book, in which the 
arguments are intended to function to 


provide some ideas and inspiration. 
Browsing through a recipe book, you are not 
told what to make, when to make it, and how 
to eat it, but are encouraged to think that you 
don’t need to keep on eating Chicken 
McNuggets if you desire something else. 
Other theories of organization are available. 
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« 

A critical appraisal of what could be an anarchist political economy 


Angela Wigger 


* 




Conflated with anti-statism, anything goes, 
chaos, violence and terrorism, anarchism is 
probably one of the most misconstrued and 
demonized political ideologies of our times. 
Anarchist writings have long been the 
preserve of activist subcultures, while 
attracting only marginal attention in 
academic circles. The tide seems to have 
changed alongside the widespread 
disillusionment with the authoritarian 
neoliberal state and sweeping Orwellian 
surveillance apparatuses in the wake of the 
current crisis. Particularly, the political 
momentum of horizontalist social 
movements with anarchist traits, taking to 
the squares and demanding ‘real democracy 
now’, has spurred renewed academic 
curiosity in anarchist ideas and practices. 
Much of this ideological appreciation might 
be of a transient nature only, flirting with 
what David Graeber (2002: 72) referred to as 
‘small-a anarchism’. Notwithstanding, the 
reinvigorated interest in anarchist thought 
epitomizes the search for an alternative socio- 
economic order - an order that goes beyond 
reformist and parochial conceptions of what 
is commonly considered politically acceptable 
and feasible. 

The (re-)production of everyday life through 
work lies at the foundation of every economic 


and political system, including of what could 
be an anarchist one. What alternative views 
on the production, distribution and 
consumption of goods and services does 
anarchism offer? What are the virtues and 
pitfalls of an anarchist organization of the 
economy? Anarchism might not be 
celebrated for its distinguished views on the 
economy; yet a range of anarchists has 
outlined fairly concrete views on how to 
organize alternative forms of production, and 
for that matter, an alternative socio-economic 
order that is non-capitalist in essence. This 
note critically discusses the merits and limits 
of anarchist utopias and real existing 
examples of what one could call anarchist 
economic organization. It will be argued that 
the anarchist legacy has much to offer when 
envisaging anti-capitalist alternatives but that 
there are also important shortcomings. 

Leaving the comfort zones of mere capitalist 
critique and envisaging a non-capitalist 
anarchist future may seem a dauntingly naive 
endeavor. We should not forget though that 
an integral part of critical scholarship is not 
only to explain and criticize structures of the 
existing social order, but also to formulate 
coherent visions of alternatives that 
transcend this order (Cox, 1996). Arguably, 
alternative visions, whether anarchist or not, 
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will always be incomplete and imperfect. As 
Emma Goldman (1927: 7) reminds us, 
anarchism is not ‘an ironclad program or 
method on the future’. Solutions to societal 
problems are rather to be found in a 
dialectical interplay between thought and 
action, or what the Zapatista movement 
termed preguntando caminamos - walking we 
ask questions. An important set of questions 
is rooted in the longstanding and multi- 
faceted antagonism between anarchism and 
Marxism. The purpose of this contribution is 
not to (re-)produce orthodox platitudes or to 
reconcile what may or may not be reconciled, 
but rather to exploit some of the tensions that 
arise from the different ontological foci 
underpinning anarchist and Marxist views 
and their ramifications of transformative 
action (see also Wigger and Buch-Hansen, 
2013). 

Anarchism as emancipatory theory and 
praxis 

Anarchist theory encompasses a heterodox 
compilation of ideas, which mean different 
things to different people and which are 
constantly in flux and evolving. Referring to 
an authentic and homogeneous anarchism 
would therefore be as much of a misnomer as 
referring to a genuine Marxism (White and 
Williams, 2012: 1628). For the brevity of this 
note, some broad generalisations will be 
inevitable nonetheless. When stripped to its 
quintessence and deprived from its various 
qualifying adjectives, anarchism boils down 
to a profound skepticism towards skewed and 
coercive social power relations, be it 
alongside class, race, gender or people with 
different sexual orientations (McLaughlin, 
2010). Anarchists aim at maximizing 
individual autonomy and collectivist freedom 
by ‘reducing fixed hierarchies that 
systematically privilege some people over 
others to a minimum’ (Albert, 2012: 327). 

Anarchism is frequently associated with a 
profound distrust of formal organizations - 
the state in particular. Anarchism is however 
not simply anti-state or anti-government. The 
state as an ensemble of rules and institutions 
is considered but one source of skewed social 


power relations. As Schmidt and van der Walt 
(2009: 71) put it, ‘antistatism is at best a 
necessary component of anarchist thought, 
but not a sufficient basis on which to classify 
a set of ideas or a particular thinker as part of 
the anarchist tradition’. The thorny question 
of the state has become a bit of an elephant in 
the room, particularly among so-called small- 
a anarchists who are inclined to belief that the 
Leviathan still can be tamed as Thomas 
Hobbes suggested, and advocating instead a 
radical democratization of the state. Capital 
letter ‘A’ anarchists are wholeheartedly anti- 
capitalist and consider the state inseparable 
from the capitalist system. The capitalist state 
is criticized for codifying, legitimizing and 
representing social inequalities through a 
hierarchical and authoritarian concentration 
of power in hands of ruling classes (Williams, 
2007: 300; McKay, 2008: 1633). As 

capitalism would succumb without state 
regulatory apparatuses and the centralized 
condensation of power, the branch of self- 
proclaimed ‘anarcho-capitalists’, favoring 
laissez-faire capitalism without a state, 
cannot be considered anarchist (see 
Shannon, 2012: 280). Overcoming capitalism 
thus unequivocally implies overcoming the 
state, or, in the view of anarchist Gustav 
Landauer (2010: 179), the state is a social 
relationship: ‘a certain way of people relating 
to one another’, which can be destroyed by 
‘people relating to one another differently’. 

The commonalities between anarchism and 
Marxism are crucial: both condemn the 
capitalist exploitation of labor and nature; 
both view the state as an instrument of class 
domination and picture communism as 
stateless; and both share a principal 
commitment to a more just and egalitarian 
society. Anarchists however lack a distinct 
analysis and critique of global capitalism and 
often draw on Marxist insights (both 
positively and negatively), which is why 
anarchism is sometimes pigeonholed as 
Marxism’s poorer cousin. The engagement is 
frequently not reciprocal and overtly conflict- 
ridden. Many of the vestiges of the First 
International in 1872, where Karl Marx 
expelled Mikhail Bakunin and other 
anarchists, latently live on to date (see 
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Bakunin, 1998 [1950]; McKay, 2008: 1668- 
1693). Condescension can be found in both 
camps. Anarchists sometimes draw on crude 
reductionist views on Marxism (see Schmidt 
and van der Walt, 2009), neglecting that 
Marxism offers both an analysis of the social 
world and political project, while not all 
Marxists necessarily embody both 
dimensions. Marxists, in turn, frequently 
seem preoccupied with theorizing and 
analyzing capitalism and its crises, while 
either ignoring anarchist works altogether, or 
despising them as eclectic, theoretically 
shallow and conceptually imprecise. 
Illustrative in this regard is Marxist historian 
Eric Hobsbawm (1973), who has vociferously 
ranted at anarchist ideas and movements, 
which he deems ineffective, primitive and 
destined to failure. 

This long-standing antagonism is 
unfortunate as the growing body of literature 
on alternative anarchist economic production 
is serious and sophisticated (see Shannon et 
al., 2012; or the voluminous and detailed 
work by McKay, 2008). This up-and-coming 
literature gives particular emphasis to the fact 
that capitalist critique should be followed by 
the dialectics of developing alternatives and 
action instigated to a post-neoliberal and post- 
capitalist order. Social change and the 
emancipation of the oppressed constitute 
anarchism’s linchpin: structures, processes, 
practices and identities of social inequality 
should not only be criticized but also defied 
in daily struggles and actions. While Marxists 
might have produced brilliant theoretical 
discourses, usually sheltered by academia’s 
cozy ivory towers, anarchists are said to have 
focused more on getting things done (Kinna 
and Prichard, 2012; Williams, 2007). Based 
on first-hand (positive) experiences in 
laboratories of lived anarchist practice in 
small groups, communes and councils, 
anarchists usually tend to be slightly more 
optimistic about the prospect of overthrowing 
capitalism, whereas their Marxist cousins 
frequently lack similar experiences and tend 
to be intellectually more pessimist. This is 
why anarchism is sometimes also portrayed 
as the passionate, idealistic heart in contrast 


to Marxism’s sober and realistic head (Kinna 
and Prichard, 2012). 

The anarchist answer to Lenin’s famous 
question ‘what is to be done?’ differs from 
traditional Marxists politics in important 
points. Although is there no common 
anarchist position on how to organize the 
passage from capitalism to what anarchist 
would call libertarian communism or 
anarcho-communism, anarchists see no role 
for authority and power centralization in the 
form an elite vanguard party or a red 
bureaucracy by proxy of the proletarian 
masses that would temporally seize the state 
as a site of political transition. Anarchists do 
not believe that the state would at some point 
miraculously wither away, as so-called 
classical Marxism, and in particular its 
Leninist branch, would suggest. For 
anarchists, form is content and content is 
form. In the spirit of building tomorrow 
today, the emergence of a new avant-garde 
that arises from within popular struggles 
ought to be prevented at all costs and at all 
times. 

With the exception of an insurrectionist 
branch propagating an instantaneous 
revolutionary upsurge of popular masses, 
anarchist strategies for social transformation 
tend to be both non-revolutionary and non- 
reformist in nature. Anarchists see social 
change as incremental, taking place here and 
now, and not in the form of some grand 
transformation that would liberate all 
humanity at once in some distant future - a 
stance generally ascribed to Marxists politics. 
John Holloway’s Change the World without 
Taking Power (2003) and Crack Capitalism 
(2010) very much reflect this view. As 
capitalism developed in the interstices of 
feudalism, the transformation towards a non- 
capitalist and anarchist society is too believed 
to evolve cumulatively through enlarging 
social spaces with alternative organizational 
forms. As the struggle to overcome 
capitalism cannot be imposed or delegated 
from top-down hierarchical and formal 
systems of power, such as the state or political 
parties, bottom-up grassroots struggles that 
aim at changing micro-relations in everyday 
life are considered cutting edge for changing 
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macrostructures. The ethos of ‘prefigurative 
direct action’ and ‘propaganda by the deed’ is 
pivotal in this respect (see Maeckelbergh, 
2011): new forms of social organization ought 
to be realized straightaway, while the means 
of social change must prefigure the 
anticipated anarchist future (prefigurative 
direct action). Moreover, through exemplary 
political actions exposing anarchist practices 
as positive (propaganda by the deed), 
anarchists seek to stimulate solidarity 
activities and imitation, hoping that this 
would eventually coalesce into a broader 
movement and suffocate capitalism at some 
point (Carter and Moreland, 2004; Gordon, 
2008). Anarchism thus needs to be 
understood as a way of living in the present 
as well as a goal for the future (Ferguson, 
2011). 

Sketching the contours of an anarchist 
political economy 

The (re-) production of social life is essentially 
a collective endeavor, which engenders social 
power relations. Like Marxists, anarchists 
fundamentally challenge the skewed social 
power relations within capitalism between 
the wealthy few, controlling the means of 
production, and the working many, selling 
their labor. Committed to horizontal 
organizing, anarchists seek a radical 
redistribution of wealth and power, striving 
to create the material conditions for a non- 
exploitative and egalitarian society with 
communal ownership structures of the 
means of production. What is also referred to 
as libertarian communism, or mutualism 
would be based on the free experimentation 
of different types of economic arrangements 
- arrangements that go beyond production 
for the sake of profits and that generally 
revolve around (direct) democratically 
managed and decentralized horizontal 
production collectives. As anarcho-syndicalist 
Rudolf Rocker (2009 [1938]) suggested, 
different organizational forms of production 
might operate side by side. This plethora of 
autonomous and self-organized production 
sites would not exist in isolation. Voluntary 
associations or contracts with others would 
be formed, resulting in horizontal clusters or 


networks in which products and services 
would be exchanged. As anarchism cannot be 
forced upon people, there would always be an 
uneasy contradiction between individual and 
collective self-organization. Moreover, 
democratic decisions for a hierarchical 
organization of production would have to be 
respected. Thus, degrees of horizontal 
organization and autonomy would vary 
among different production collectives. 

Values and principles central to anarchist 
thought, such as autonomy, voluntary 
cooperation and mutual aid, as well as equity, 
solidarity and mutual respect, would prevail 
in the organization of economic activities. 
While voluntary cooperation in the realm of 
the economy refers to arrangements between 
economic entities that focus on joint projects 
and reaching common goals, mutual aid 
concerns altruistic and solidary practices 
aimed at enhancing the welfare of economic 
entities without the aid provider directly 
benefitting from it (see Wigger and Buch- 
Hansen, 2013). Anarchists from the classical 
canon like Bakunin were convinced that 
cooperation would be the prevailing form of 
social organization. Likewise, Kropotkin 
(2006 [1902]) criticized social-Darwinist 
logics based on the idea of the survival of the 
fittest, and argued that voluntary cooperation 
and most notably mutual aid were much 
more successful traits in human survival than 
egoistic behavior. Kropotkin moreover 
recognized that humans have both selfish 
and social instincts but saw none as the main 
determinant. Accordingly, a system that gives 
primacy to the always rationally calculating 
and utility maximizing Homo economicus can 
be as much socially conditioning as a system 
that gives primacy to the features of the Homo 
socialis. 

A range of anarchists have worked out rather 
detailed visions on how such democratically 
managed and socialized production forms 
would look like. A canonical overview would 
exceed the scope of this note. Michael Albert 
and Robin Hahnel’s (1991) work on a 
participatory economy, in short Parecon, is 
probably one of the best-known but also one 
of the most criticized accounts (see also 
Albert, 2003; Hahnel, 2005). Several authors 
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and branches of literature could be 
mentioned that also center on egalitarian 
cooperative forms of self-managed 
production, albeit without an outright 
commitment to anarchism, such as work on 
‘post-growth societies’ (Daly, 1996; Jackson, 
2008; Latouche, 2009), a ‘humanized 
economy’ (Restakis, 2010) and ‘real utopias’ 
(Wright, 2010). The extensive literature on 
the ‘commons’ with collectively shared 
access, use and ownership rights also falls 
into this category. Suffice it to say that all of 
these visions can be a source of inspiration 
for an anarchist organization of the economy. 

Collectivist decentralized and democratically 
planned production would allow for what 
Karl Polanyi (1944) called the re-embedding 
of the economy in social relations, rather than 
running society as an adjunct to the market, 
as it is the case under contemporary 
capitalism. Production would be organized 
according to need. As Peter Kropotkin (2008 
[1892]: 201) outlined in his vision of anarcho- 
communism: ‘Before producing anything, 
must you not feel the need of it? [...] Is it not 
the study of needs that should govern 
production?’ The question of a needs-based 
economy also stands central in Marx and 
what he termed ‘use-value’ - rather than 
production for the sake of commercial gain or 
‘exchange-value’. A needs-based orientation 
would break with the imperative of relentless 
capital accumulation and economic growth, 
as well as the hedonistic consumerism of the 
privileged, which, as Bookchin (1986: 21) 
accurately observed, ‘pacifies but never 
satisfies’. Surplus production, necessary for 
creating stocks for times of economic 
insecurity or scarcity, would be still necessary 
but kept at bay. Certain domains would be 
relatively small-scale or local or regional in 
orientation, particularly in the area of 
foodstuff and basic products. This would 
render not only production but also the 
distribution and consumption less alienated, 
enhance local autonomy and sovereignty and 
reduce energy-wasteful long-distance trade. 
This would however not mean that large-scale 
industries making use of advanced 
technologies and profiting from economies 
of scale or trade would have to be abandoned 


altogether. The appropriate scale of 
production (and trade) would have to be 
determined democratically, taking into 
account the objective needs of production and 
those who work in and live alongside the 
production processes (McKay, 2008). 

Anarchists deem sufficient leisure time 
essential for the conscious creation of a 
balanced life. As Kropotkin (2008 [1892]: 63, 
172) emphasized, economic production 
should be geared towards the 'well-being for 
all’ by ’giving society the greatest amount of 
useful products with the least waste of 
human energy'. In an anarchist organization 
of economic production, a new division of 
labor would surface. The workplace would 
not be fixed, allowing for a balanced 
composition of tasks. Workers would engage 
in participatory planning and take decisions 
that concern the organization of the day-to- 
day work, including also decisions to leave 
production collectives at free will. The 
workplace moreover would constitute a site of 
creativity, self-esteem, mutual learning and 
knowledge sharing, allowing for personal 
growth, work satisfaction and the 
appreciation of good craftsmanship. In that 
sense, the Fordist-type factory setting forms 
the antithesis to an anarchist mode of 
production: the machine-paced assembly 
lines and coercive Taylorist managerial 
structures not only suppress the autonomy 
but also the self-esteem of the workforce, 
while concentrating power in the hands of 
those who control the assembly line (Scott, 
2013). 

Assessing the virtues and limits of an 
anarchist political economy 

Horizontally organized, self-managed 
production sites where workers take direct 
democratic decisions and own the means of 
production have existed all over the world 
throughout history. Various types of 
consumer and producer cooperatives, 
cooperative banks, sustainable communities 
such as ecovillages (Alperovitz, 2005) or 
temporary autonomous zones (Bay, 1985) can 
also be found in contemporary capitalism. 
Estimates suggest that there are currently 1.4 
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million cooperatives with nearly one billion 
members worldwide (Monaghan and Ebrey, 
2012: 29). Examples can be found in the 
Emilia Romagna region in Italy, home to 
8.100 cooperatives producing 40 per cent of 
the region’s GDP; India with over 239 million 
people working in coops, or the UK, which 
counts 13 million coop members (ibid.). 

Coops of every imaginable sort are certainly 
less exploitative and frequently allow for 
precious zones of worker’s autonomy, basic 
income rights, (more) equitable 
remuneration schemes, sustainable 
employment and high degrees of community 
liveability (see Bateman, 2012). Operating at 
the margins of capitalism however, 
cooperatives cannot easily evade the 
imperatives of the competitive accumulation 
of capital. Illustrative is the renowned 
Mondragon Cooperative Corporation in the 
Basque region of Northern Spain. As part of 
its expansionary strategy, Mondragon 
outsourced production to affiliated subsidiary 
companies in China, Mexico, Poland, Brazil 
or the Czech Republic in order to profit from 
cheap unskilled or semi-skilled labor, while 
many of the 120 linked enterprises are not 
organized as cooperatives (Errasti et al., 
2003). Rather than enhancing North-South 
cooperation through Greenfield investments, 
Mondragon primarily expanded through 
joint ventures and takeovers, while restricting 
actual cooperative membership and ‘one- 
worker-one-vote’ rules to Basque plants only 
(ibid.). Overall, only a third of the more than 
80,000 full time employees are members. 
Furthermore, for the sake of efficiency, 
crucial decisions are no longer taken by direct 
democratic structures but by a management 
board held accountable through yearly 
elections. 

As Noam Chomsky (1999) argued, the roots 
of a successor project of capitalism and its 
neoliberal organization will have to be 
constructed within the existing economy. 
Arguably, present-tense experiments will 
always be imperfect (see also Nathan, 2011 for 
pitfalls of real-existing cooperatives in former 
Yugoslavia and South Africa). What’s more, 
anarchist production sites, which develop at 
the verge of capitalist competition, always 


risk regressing back into capitalism. Bakunin 
warned already in the 1870s that the capitalist 
sector would conquer the non-capitalist one, 
and that coops would eventually adopt a 
bourgeois mentality. This is why Bakunin, as 
a representative of the revolutionary 
anarchists, did not believe in a gradual and 
peaceful systemic transformation. 
Democratic structures at work are not a 
sufficient key to a non-capitalist order either. 
As noted by Joseph Kay (in Shannon et al., 
2012: 282), ‘the assets of a co-op do not cease 
being capital when votes are taken on how 
they are used within a society of generalized 
production and wage labour’. Production 
collectives do also not automatically break 
with the exploitation of non-renewable 
natural resources or stop environmental 
depletion. In order to survive and maintain 
market shares, adjusting to market logics, 
such as buying cheap and selling dear, or 
minimizing costs and maximizing profits, is 
not only tempting but at times even 
unavoidable. Coops cannot easily evade the 
coercive forces of capitalist competition and 
its depreciating effects on labor when being 
confronted with competitors and price wars. 
In times of economic downturn and fierce 
competitive pressures, coops can suffer from 
collective self-exploitation through 
‘democratically’ imposed austerity measures 
in the form of longer working days, 
decreasing income, and redundancies in the 
worst case. 

Capitalist competition is in many ways an 
anathema to anarchist values and principles. 
Not many anarchists have paid attention to 
the social ramifications of the competitive 
accumulation of capital (exceptions are 
Albert, 2003; McKay, 2008). The freedom to 
compete is frequently confused with political 
freedom and individual self-determination. 
Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1988 [1846]; 272), 
one of the first self-proclaimed anarchists, 
saw a clear role for competitive behavior 
among worker-owned firms in his version of 
market socialism, arguing that competition 
‘is the vital force which animates the 
collective being: to destroy it, if such a 
supposition were possible, would be to kill 
society’. The idea that outperforming others 
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would bring out the best in people might be 
genuinely appealing and politically 
motivating. It disregards however, as Marx 
(1973 [1939]: 650) argued, that ‘[i]t is not 
individuals that are set free by free 
competition; it is, rather, capital which is set 
free’. By giving primacy to grass roots 
collective self-organization, the terrain of 
anarchist social struggles tends to be 
ontologically limited to changing micro- 
contexts only, while competitive capitalist 
logics operate at the systemic level. This 
raises important questions about whether a 
genuine societal reorientation towards an 
alternative organization can emerge from the 
micro-level alone (see also Wigger and Buch- 
Hansen, 2013). It furthermore remains 
questionable whether in a non-capitalist 
economy competitive pressures could be 
eliminated. The particularistic interests of 
producer communities to acquire more 
privileges can easily encroach on higher 
ethical goals, also in an anarchist political 
economy. Although there is nothing wrong 
with producing better and more innovative 
products in a competitive sportive spirit, 
competition eventually disintegrates more 
than it unites. Apart from being highly 
stressful, competition can put people 
fundamentally at odds, disrupt social 
relationships and undermine solidarity and 
common projects. Not everyone who plays 
can win, and failure or humiliation can lead 
to anxiety, hostility or outright aggression, 
which interferes with performance and 
creativity (Kohn, 1986). 

The downsides of competition are certainly 
intensified under capitalism. An anarchist 
organization of the economy could seek to 
diminish competition. This would require 
social institutions that seek to protect the 
cooperative commonwealth from creeping 
capitalist logics. Contrary to what is 
frequently assumed, anarchism is not 
opposed to organization or establishing 
institutions. Social institutions and venues 
where people meet, discuss mutual 
expectations or take decisions are 
indispensable for any society (see also Albert, 
2012). Anarchist institutions would however 
look different from the current institutional 


architecture that regulates economic 
production and exchange. Institutions would 
enshrine values and principles central to 
anarchism, such as equity, solidarity, 
voluntary cooperation and mutual aid. 
Anarchist institutions, like any institution, 
would certainly limit the much praised 
autonomy and freedom, and there would 
always be a minority dissenting with the 
established consensus, which cannot be 
coerced into a given institutional setting. 
Nonetheless, anarchist institutions would 
seek to maximize autonomy and collective, 
egalitarian self-management, and be 
subjected to decentralized democratic 
mediation and open to periodic re-evaluation 
and adjustment by people participating in 
and/or affected by these institutions. 

Horizontally organized and democratically 
run collectives might offer patent solutions 
for the organization of production at micro- 
level. Direct democratic consensual decision- 
making structures, which are already 
premised on rather omnipotent humans, 
would become impossible for tackling macro- 
level problems that exceed the local or the 
regional. Anarchists, ranging from Bakunin 
to Proudhon or Bookchin as well as a many 
anarcho-syndicalists, have always been 
committed internationalists, and 
acknowledged the necessity of higher-order 
nested governance institutions for the 
coordination of public affairs beyond the 
local. Federal structures are generally 
considered to be the macro-systemic 

complementary to self-management and 
direct democracy at micro-level. Based on a 
bottom-up organization of re-callable 

delegates, larger units in the federation would 
have the fewest powers and be subordinated 
to the lower (local) levels, ideally leaving 
confederal councils with the task of mere 
coordination. To what extent such federal 
structures would ultimately resemble state 
structures as we know them can certainly be 
debated. 

Conclusion 

Bottom-up initiatives of self-managed 

production collectives exemplify without 
doubt anarchist prefigurative politics, and 
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can be essentially emancipatory and 
empowering in nature. However, anarchist 
organizing values and principles, such as 
cooperation and mutual aid, as well as other 
forms of empathic and solidary behavior, 
always risk to be subordinated to notions of 
winning and narrow and short-term interests 
in the presence of cut-throat (capitalist) 
competitive pressures. Anarchists, by giving 
ontologically primacy to micro-level social 
struggles, can learn from the Marxists macro- 
systemic view, departing from the standpoint 
of the totality, and thus, global capitalism. 
The centrifugal forces of competition are but 
one critical aspect that risks distorting an 
anarchist economy. Other aspects that have 
not been discussed here would be scarcity 
and economic uncertainty; whether or not the 
exchange of goods and services would be 
monetized; or merely the fact that the 
aggregate effect of individual decisions can 
produce circumstances against the interest of 


those subject to them, amounting to booms 
and busts, overproduction and 
overinvestment (see McKay, 2008). 

Although clear-cut blueprints about an 
anarchist political economy and concise 
roadmaps on how to get there are impossible 
to draw up, anarchist utopias provide valuable 
inspiration for prefiguring an egalitarian 
distribution of wealth and power in a society. 
If we understand utopianism as ‘perpetually 
exploring new ways to perfect an imperfect 
reality’ (Niman, 1997: 302), then the mere 
possibility of envisioning a different world 
already holds the prospect of it becoming a 
viable project (see Eckert, 2011; 69). Such 
utopias should however not be unduly 
romanticized or idealized as they can easily 
transmute into dogmatic orthodoxies 
(Ferguson, 2011: 154). Importantly, utopias 
always have to be re-envisaged in the light of 
past and real-existing practices. 
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The anarchist commons 
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Collectif de Recherche sur I’Autonomie (CRAC; Collective Autonomy Research Group) 


Introduction 

The notion of the commons has long been 
understood as referring to spaces for open 
participation of regular people, and is thus 
both a concept and practice with an affinity to 
anarchism. De Angelis and Harvie (2014: 
280) define the commons as ‘social systems 
in which resources are shared by a 
community of users/producers, who also 
define the modes of use and production, 
distribution and circulation of these 
resources through democratic and horizontal 
forms of governance’. Caffentzis and Federici 
(2013) map out a partial history of the 
commons, showing how the sharing of land 
and projects for sustainable communities has 
long existed in a range of global locations and 
extensive formations. They consider several 
contemporary small-scale anti-capitalist 
projects, suggesting that squats, urban 
gardens and other autonomous self- 
organized groups are examples of 
contemporary anti-capitalist commons. Thus 
the definition of the commons exceeds a 
simple notion of openness, as we see in 
Ostrom’s account of the commons as a space 
‘where the members of a clearly demarked 
group have a legal right to exclude non- 
members of that group from using a 
resource’ (Ostrom, 2000: 335). Although 
anarchist commons tend to focus on open 
access principles, they also tend to provide 


basic membership principles articulated in a 
basis of unity, although these tend to fall 
outside any legal framework. The anarchist 
commons are spaces owned and managed in 
common by anarchists and anti- 
authoritarians, and sometimes open to 
outsiders (Anarchist FAQ, 2012). 

Robinson (2009: 1) has found that, 

‘Anarchist social movements are relatively 
understudied, despite indicators of their 
resurgence in the last decade. Today, 
however, anarchist politics have diversified to 
address a variety of social issues [beyond 
capitalism]'. An economic-determinist model 
of the commons must be extended to 
consider this diversity of struggles. In this 
paper we will describe our methodology, 
situate anarchist theories of the commons 
within the literature, and provide a mapping 
of the Montreal anarchist commons as an 
example. We will argue that the range of anti- 
authoritarian groups and networks in 
Montreal addressing several disparate but 
connected struggles are engaged in building 
the anarchist commons in a loose grouping of 
spaces, networks and collectives that are 
united by a shared political culture (Sarrasin 
et ah, 2012), illustrating this with examples 
from empirical interviews. Key discussions 
emerge, including the need for more 
intentional development of the commons, 
mixed-labor models that may address 
tendencies toward self-exploitation, calling 
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people in rather than calling them out on 
oppressive behaviors, and understanding the 
anarchist commons through theories and 
practices beyond capitalism. Finally we will 
argue that this political culture and the 
processes engaged in provide a certain 
resistance to enclosure of the anarchist 
commons. 

Methodology: rooted participatory action 
research 

This research project is part and parcel of the 
Montreal anarchist commons. It was 
undertaken by the Collectif de Recherche sur 
I’Autonomie Collective (Collective Autonomy 
Research Group, CRAC), a bilingual anti- 
authoritarian profeminist collective doing 
research with and rooted within anti- 
authoritarian groups and networks that have 
emerged in Quebec between 1995 and 2010 
(Breton et al, 2012a; 2012b). The CRAC 
collective is comprised of anti-authoritarian 
and anarchist activists who self-identify as 
profeminist, and uses prefigurative non- 
hierarchical decision-making and research 
processes. We define the term profeminist as 
anti-authoritarian and anarchist activists who 
self-identify and/or organize as radical 
feminist, pro-feminist men, radical queer, 
trans, anti-racist and/or anti-colonialist, 
where the ‘and/or’ signifies the possibility of 
identifying with more than one (Breton et al., 
2012a). 

We focused our research on anti- 
authoritarians concerned with resistance to 
patriarchy and heteronormativity, including 
environmentalist, anti-capitalist, anti-racist 
and anti-colonial organizers. We identified 
approximately two hundred anti- 
authoritarian and anarchist groups, which 
are listed on our website in an anarchist 
repertoire (CRAC, http://www.crac- 
kebec.org/en). From those, we interviewed 
1 17 participants who self-identified as 
profeminist, in nine groups and networks (see 
Figure 1). Many of these have explicitly 
anarchist values and practices that confront 
the immediate lived realities of everyday life 
(Sarrasin et al., 2012; Kruzynski et al., 2012; 
Breton et al., 2012a). 


Collectives 

Networks 

Convergence des Luttes 
Anti-Capitalistes (Anti- 
Capitalist Convergence, 
CLAC) (n = 22) 

Feministes Radicales 
(Radical Feminists) (n = 
15) 

Les Pantheres roses (The 
Pink Panthers; queer 
anarchist direct action 
collective) (n = 8) 

Autonomous Gardens 
(urban autonomous 
farm collectives) (n = 15) 

Ainsi Squattent’elles 
(Thus she squats; 
Anarchist-feminist radio 
program) (n = 9) 

Profeminists organizing 
in anti-colonial and anti- 
racist networks (n=23) 

Ste-Emilie SkillShare 
(queer people of colour 
arts collective space) (n 
= 9) 


QTeam (radical queer 
collective) (n = 10) 


Collectif Liberterre (Free 
Earth; green anarchist 
collective) (n = 6) 


Figure 1 



The research took place in three phases: (1) 
initial contact and interviews; (2) compiling 
results into a monograph or case-study for 
each group/network and validating them 
through collaborative discussions, of which 
seven have been completed (CRAC, 2008; 
2009; 2010a; 2010b; Breton, 2013; Eslami 
and Maynard, 2013; LeBlanc, 2013); and (3) a 
transverse analysis across all of the interviews 
on specific themes, with a validation of 
findings in the research collective and then in 
focus group workshops. This paper presents 
findings from the transverse analysis on the 
theme ‘political culture’ - a comparative 
analysis of all of the groups and networks 
taken together. To validate and extend the 
findings, we held a weekend of reflection in 
February 2011 in which approximately 80 
activists participated. The transverse analysis 
was conducted by activist-scholars with ten or 
more years’ experience each in the anti- 
authoritarian milieu, and this participatory 
experience also informs our analysis. 
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Situating the anarchist commons: theory 
and practice 

The commons is a concept used to indicate 
spaces and goods that are held and used in 
common by a community or collectivity. De 
Angelis and Harvie (2014: 290) argue that 
the relation between capitalism and the 
commons has always been one of ‘co- 
dependence and co-evolution’, as even very 
early forms of the commons were subjected 
to the logic of enclosures, often benefiting the 
already wealthy. Neoliberal capitalists today 
are engaged in an intensified enclosure of the 
commons, in an ‘attempt to subordinate 
every form of life and knowledge to the logic 
of the market’ (Federici, 2010). Countering 
these enclosures, ‘new forms of social 
cooperation are constantly being produced’ 
that construct a commons as a third space, an 
‘alternative to both State and Private Property’ 
(ibid.). While the commons eschew the 
capitalist profit motive, De Angelis and 
Harvie (2014: 290) find that the labor and 
resources of the commons may sometimes 
support capitalist activity. Moreover the 
commons itself may be theorized with 
capitalist assumptions as per Hardin (1968), 
who assumes that, for example, herders on a 
commons will feel compelled to increase 
their herds limitlessly, thereby exponentially 
depleting the resources of the commons until 
they are no longer useful. De Angelis and 
Harvie (2014: 286) provide counter examples 
where those using a commons are more 
concerned with long-term sustainability and 
subsistence than capitalist accumulation. 
While Hardin’s type of commons does not 
‘put constraints on, and push back, practices 
based on commodity production and capital 
accumulation’ (De Angelis and Harvie, 2014: 
291), explicitly anti-capitalist commons that 
promote independence in social reproduction 
and horizontal decision-making often do 
(ibid.). 

Caffentzis and Federici (2013: 92-94) 

propose six criteria for an anti-capitalist 
commons: (1) commons are produced; (2) 


commons are invested in collective labor; (3) 
commons should be non-state, and produce 
the public good; (4) commons serve 
community, balancing responsibilities and 
rights; (5) “commons require regulations”; 
and (6) commons are founded on egalitarian 
principles. The proposal offers a principled 
starting point for considering the features of 
an anarchist commons, which has shared 
organizational principles and political 
commitments that challenge the economic 
logic of late capitalism, as well as its social 
logics. However, there are some differences. 

The anarchist commons draws on the anti- 
capitalist commons in that it is distinct from 
both private property and state-owned 
commons. It does not preclude selling or 
buying things, but rather exchanges at events 
such as the Montreal Anarchist Bookfair are 
governed by anarchist norms — the 
booksellers will be worker co-ops such as AK 
Press; the food providers will be horizontal 
activist groups such as the People’s Potato or 
the Midnight Kitchen; people will trade or sell 
zines and patches for the cost of production; 
art, film, radio, and other media are freely 
accessible to users and producers. There is a 
political economy of mutual aid based on self- 
determination and prefigurative political 
practices fostering horizontal social, political 
and economic relationships. This political 
economy appears to be very resistant to the 
logic of capitalist and other forms of 
enclosure. 

The anarchist commons creates a political 
culture in organizational practices based on 
shared commitments to diverse political 
struggles, shared ethical principles, and 
alternative social norms. As Gregoire 3 , a 
participant from the CLAC (Convergence des 
Luttes Anti-Capitalistes, or the Convergence of 
Anti-Capitalist Struggles) mentioned: 

For me, what was super important, was 
the organizational mode. The principle of 
general assemblies and self-management 
and the decentralization that we tried to 
do which didn’t necessarily work, but the 
effort in all facets of doing that, to do it 


3 All quotes from participants are anonymized. Names 
have been changed, although activist group and 
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differently ... It was one of the only 
activist milieus that made the effort to 
include Francophones and Anglophones 
in the same milieu, or to do rotation of 
certain tasks such as facilitation, a 
speakers list, all of that, these were the 
means that I found interesting which 
made the involvement activist, not just in 
the results but in the way things were 
done. 

These social norms are part of an anti- 
capitalist profeminist ethic, favoring 
cooperation over competition, listening over 
speaking, gift or barter economies over profit, 
and linguistic inclusivity. Norms of political 
process are put into practice in workshops, 
discussion spaces and other types of public 
spaces organized by anarchists such as the 
Montreal Anarchist Bookfair. These include: 
no behaviors that exhibit sexism, racism, 
heterosexism, colonialism, ableism or other 
forms of oppression; taking turns and being 
respectful when others are speaking, raising 
one’s hand to be on a speakers list which 
prioritizes marginalized and first-time 
speakers; twinkling or making jazz hands 
when you like what someone is saying rather 
than interrupting; self-facilitating by being 
aware of how much space one is taking up 
and limiting interventions if speaking too 
often; and doing go-around check-ins where 
everyone in a workshop introduces 
themselves, says what pronoun they go by, 
and speaks about how they are feeling, their 
organizing work, and/or what they expect 
from the meeting or workshop; and explicit 
processes for addressing dominating 
behaviors. These social norms are not 
predominantly anti-capitalist, but are based 
on profeminist anti-oppression politics, and 
are expressed in the basis of unity for various 
groups, for example, the Bookfair’s statement 
of Principles (Montreal Anarchist Bookfair, 
n.d.). 

The social norms of the anarchist commons 
described here are part of a widespread global 
political alternative based on three important 
principles: collective autonomy, self- 

determination, and self-organization. 

First, collective autonomy is the principle in 
which collectives or affinity groups are 


organized in autonomous formations, as 
distinct from NGOs, political parties, social 
services, unions or other top-down 
organizations. They are autonomous 
specifically from capitalism and the state, and 
their autonomy is put into practice through 
processes that create collective autonomy 
through day-to-day actions. As Rowan, a 
participant from Liberterre said, ‘The idea is 
that it is not really the government who is 
going to do something, so the actions, it is 
necessary to take them in hand personally 
and collectively’. 

Second, self-determination is the principle in 
which collectives determine how they will 
function themselves. Decisions are not 
separate from responsibilities and rights, but 
rather are negotiated with and respectful of 
the diversity of communities the collective 
exists in relationship with. However, external 
organizations or individuals may not 
determine decisions of the group. As Victoria 
from ACAR (profeminists organizing in anti- 
colonial and anti-racist networks) mentions: 
‘if you’re working from a place of the politics 
of self-determination, that [for] the issues that 
you are working on, the people most affected 
by those issues should be the ones leading 
those struggles, and [at] the forefront of 
them’. Conversely, the group will not 
determine decisions for others. Monique 
from Ste-Emilie Skillshare puts it this way: ‘If 
everybody talks their own life and talks about 
their own story and doesn’t try to pretend 
they’re somebody else’s or try to pretend that 
they know about somebody else’s life or 
somebody else’s struggle, then we don’t need 
to steal from other cultures, right?’. Thus a 
respect for self-determination is applied both 
internally and externally to a collective. 

Third, self-organization is the principle by 
which collectives organize themselves using 
horizontal processes such as consensus 
decision-making. As a CLAC participant, Kai, 
stated: ‘I think that it is something that 
everyone has access to construct, to influence, 
to share tasks, to build consensus, so that one 
is not dependent on institutions, the 
government, that it is by our own efforts, our 
own will, our own work, that our direction is 
determined by ourselves’. Groups use task 
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rotation, skill-sharing, and other forms of 
knowledge co-production to organize and 
carry out their work in self-organized 
formations. 

Moving beyond anti-capitalism, profeminist 
anti-authoritarians use anti-oppression 
politics (Breton et al., 2012b), theorizing 
oppression using intersectionality theory 
(Crenshaw, 1989; Sandoval, 2000; hooks, 
2000; 2007 [1984]; Bilge and Denis, 2010). 
Oppression can be defined as illegitimate 
institutionalized power that allows certain 
groups to exercise dominance over others. 
These are some of the axes along which 
oppression takes place: 

[gender], race, color of the skin, age, 
ethnicity, language, ancestral origin, 
sexual orientation, [sexual practices], 
religion, socioeconomic class, skills, 
culture, geographical location, and status 
as migrant, Indigenous person, refugee, 
internally-displaced person, child or 
person living with HIV/AIDS, in a 
conflict-zone or occupied territory. 
(Morris and Bunjun, 2007: 5) 

An opposition to all of these interlocking 
systems through collective organizing is at 
the heart of the anarchist commons. 

Empirical findings: practices and 
processes in the anarchist commons 

The cartography of activism in the anarchist 
commons using an anti-oppression 
intersectionality framework can be 
conceptualized as a set of five overlapping 
circles (see Figure 2): 

(1) Profeminist, anti-patriarchy, anti- 
sexism, for bodily autonomy 

(2) Anti-racist, anti-colonial, anti- 
imperial, international solidarity, 
(im)migrant and refugee rights, e.g., No One 
Is Illegal, Solidarity City, Israeli apartheid 

(3) Environmental justice, food security, 
e.g., Liberterre, Autonomous gardens, 
People’s Potato, Midnight Kitchen 

(4) Queer, trans, anti-heteronormative, 
anti-homonormative, e.g., QTeam, Ste- 
Emilie Skillshare, Les Pantheres roses 


(5) Anti-capitalist, anti-state, anti-police 
brutality, workers’ rights, anti-poverty, anti- 
gentrification, no borders, no prisons, e.g., 
CLAC, Centre Social Autogere, Collective 
Opposing Police Brutality (CRAC, 2011: 3). 



Figure 2 

Many struggles occur at the overlap of two or 
more circles. Migrant worker struggles occur 
at the intersection of anti-capitalism and anti- 
racism, and may also connect to queer and 
trans struggles. Gaza was mentioned by 
several participants: a pink (queer) bloc would 
participate in a Gaza solidarity protest, and an 
anti-Israeli-apartheid group such as Queers 
Against Israeli Apartheid might participate in 
an LGBTQ pride parade. Police brutality 
connects to anti-racism in struggles against 
police profiling, and racialized violence and 
shootings. Anti-capitalism intersects with 
colonialism in indigenous struggles against 
resource extraction, which intersects with 
environmental justice. Profeminist practices 
intersect with every struggle. 

We have found that anarchists and anti- 
authoritarians are engaged in providing for 
ourselves and simultaneously radically 
altering the types of spaces and services that 
are typically expected to be provided by the 
state (education, health care, child care), 
capitalism (media, food production, clothing, 
retail stores, workplaces), or personal 
relationships (housing, kinship, love, 
intimacy). Examples include popular 
education workshops such as those put on at 
the Montreal Anarchist Bookfair or the 
Forum Against Police Violence and 
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Impunity, Community Supported 
Agriculture provided by the autonomous 
gardens, and intentional family relationships 
mentioned by Ste-Emilie Skillshare. 

Furthermore, we have found that anti- 
authoritarian individuals, groups and 
networks taken as a whole represent a 
contemporary articulation of anarchism 
defined by a fluid political culture and set of 
processes or ‘a collective identity built around 
a way of being, thinking, and doing’ (Gordon, 
2007: 14). Despite some of our differences, 
we refer to ourselves as a whole when 
speaking of the movement, and when we talk 
about social change, we talk in large part 
about the same things (CRAC, 2011: 4-5). 
Anarchism is thus understood as both a set of 
prefigurative processes and a political 
organizing culture that creates and is created 
by the anarchist commons. 

Prefigurative processes of the anarchist 
commons 

Ideas and practices spread within anarchist 
spaces, communities and outward through 
non-hierarchical processes of ‘cross- 
pollination’ (sharing principles and practices 
through face-to-face discussions as people 
move between various collectives and 
meeting spaces) that grow out of a 
commitment to principles of mutual aid and 
co-production of knowledge. Anarchists set 
up and self-manage spaces that allow for 
expressions and practices of collective 
autonomy in the here and now, as Emerson 
from Les Pantheres roses expressed: 

For me, what is also important, is to create 
spaces. I don’t believe in the complete change 
of the world tomorrow morning, but for me 
it’s already very important to be able to create 
spaces where political ideas can really be put 
into practices, my political ideas must be put 
into practice. That I am able to live according 
to my ideas, I think it is already an enormous 
job. It is really very difficult. Anyway, for me, 
it allows me to go out into the world outside, 
which is savage, and to be able to survive 
because I feel well. 


They are collectively rather than individually 
oriented, challenging individualism, and re- 
orienting toward community, caring, 
compassion, mutual understanding, and 
respect. 

Emanating from this orientation toward the 
commons and the public good is the 
collective production of autonomy from top- 
down institutions. Collective autonomy 
cannot just be written down in a manifesto or 
basis of unity however, it must be put into 
practice in everyday processes. As Stephanie 
put it, 

You’re always going to run into people 
that haven’t done much self-reflection 
and I think however radical of a group 
you build with all kinds of structures in 
place to make sure that racism within an 
organization is minimized, that 
organization is part of society so it has to 
be a constant on-going work. You can’t be 
like “well we’ve, you know, put in place 
our anti-harassment policy or anti-racism 
policy so we’re good to go.” It always has 
to be on-going work. 

Other examples of process-related techniques 
include: check-ins and check-outs at the 
beginning and end of meetings, when people 
share personal experiences and discuss how 
they feel about the meeting; a vibe-minder to 
track the emotional tenor of the meeting and 
call for a break if people are getting 
aggressive, tense or tired; a time-watcher to 
ensure each topic doesn’t go over time (a 
known pitfall of consensus decision- 
making!); scheduled play times to create 
pleasure in the organizing process; and 
retreats that set aside decision-making to 
concentrate on relationship building and 
visioning. As people engage in anti- 
authoritarian processes, they develop 
alternative capacities by creating 
relationships that replace socio-cultural 
norms of domination with cooperation, active 
listening, collective self-care, and consensus 
building. 

In addition to the use of anti-authoritarian 
processes, a second understanding of 
anarchism as process is the concept of 
permanent revolution. As Carlsson and 
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Manning (2010: 951) argue, ‘human beings 
are forever resilient in recreating patterns of 
behavior based on mutual aid, collaboration, 
and collective need, despite the forces 
working against those desires and impulses'. 
But to categorize and constrain these 
behaviors and practices would risk becoming 
authoritarian, so many participants agreed 
that it was neither necessary nor desirable to 
solidify the definition of their projects in any 
prescriptive way, sometimes even avoiding 
the label of anarchist as too constrictive 
(Breton et al., 2012a; 2012b). 

Most participants recognized that the ways 
we organize may differ, according to the 
decisions taken by those directly concerned, 
based on their social position, and their 
understanding of how best to put collective 
autonomy into practice. Thus affinity groups 
placed importance on open-endedness with 
respect for a multiplicity of ideas and 
practices, and for free and voluntary 
association. The fact that there may be 
tensions between people or groups with 
different needs and aspirations is what makes 
attentiveness to process so important. Cindy 
Milstein (2010) argues that it is precisely in 
the struggles of day to day organizing that 
anarchism takes place, and our findings 
confirm this (CRAC, 2011: 7-8). 

Shared political culture of the anarchist 
commons 

The shared political culture of the anarchist 
commons is similarly organic, experimental, 
open to change, adaptable to geo-political 
developments, and emblematic of an overall 
political fluidity, without being trapped in an 
endlessly self-referential cultural relativism 
on the one hand, or a fixity of purpose, 
structure and demands on the other. The 
shared anti-authoritarian political culture can 
be characterized in three ways: solidarity and 
forefront organizing through confrontation 
and construction; value-practices in affinity 
group organizing; and anti-oppression 
consciousness integrated into day-to-day 
organizing. 

For the most part, anarchist work is grounded 
in a dual political strategy of confrontation 


and construction. Confrontation strategies 
aim to destabilize and delegitimize the 
current socio-political order, whereas 
construction strategies build grassroots 
alternatives. Being in solidarity with those 
active on the frontline of struggles was seen 
to be a key anarchist ‘value-practice’ 
(Jeppesen, 2009). Strategies for acting in 
solidarity and being good allies were widely 
discussed. Stephanie articulates a common 
position on solidarity: 

it’s important to send a message of 
solidarity, to send a message to the 
people that are directly affected “you’re 
not alone, and other people care.” I think 
it’s important to send a message to the 
oppressors that there’s not universal 
consent to the oppression. For example, a 
message being sent to the Canadian 
government that - I’m just focused on 
Gaza because it’s happening right now- a 
message that not all people in Canada 
think that’s it okay that Canada is being 
complicit in the bombing of Gaza. And 
also, it’s an important way of using that 
privilege. Sometimes you just have more 
access to power structures, or more 
leeway to take certain risks, as someone 
that’s not directly affected so migrant 
justice organizing springs to mind; like 
people that don’t have immigration 
papers are taking a much greater risk in 
taking a direct action where you’re going 
to get arrested, then people that do have 
immigration status. So if at a certain 
point it is strategically useful to do a 
direct action with a high degree of risk of 
arrest then that’s a role for allies. 

Solidarity organizing takes place when those 
most affected are at the forefront of the 
struggle taking leadership roles, but not 
necessarily at the forefront of the protest 
facing down police lines. This conception of 
solidarity suggests that people with more 
privilege will use their social location to work 
with and support those in frontline struggles, 
a position reiterated in our weekend of 
reflection. One participant, however, 
mentioned that when they came to Canada 
from Latin America many activists wanted 
them to be at the forefront of Latin American 
solidarity organizing. They felt it was difficult 
to live up to those expectations as they were 
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just one person among many in the struggle. 
This kind of figure-heading may 
inadvertently serve to create awkward 
hierarchies of expected leadership, and we 
must be careful not to establish new power 
dynamics through our rejection of these very 
power inequities. Checking in with people 
about how they feel in specific situations, and 
practicing active listening may be helpful. 

In addition to the forefront model, anti- 
authoritarians articulated a commitment to a 
shared set of principles, of which we 
identified ten: social justice, mutual aid, 
solidarity, freedom, equality, spontaneity, 
autonomy, democracy, respect for diversity, 
and creativity (CRAC, 2011: 5). Grounded in 
these principles, ‘value-practices’ (Jeppesen, 
2009) emerge that define the shared political 
culture. For example, the principle of mutual 
aid might result in the value-practice of 
resource sharing, whereby resources such as 
a computer, food, work expertise, a spare bed, 
heirloom seeds, or books and zines might be 
shared mutually among activists. 

Affinity group organizing is a common 
decentralized form of anti-authoritarian 
political culture. Affinities can coalesce 
around identities, interests, or localities, such 
as a neighborhood that is gentrifying (Centre 
Social Autogere) or a personal identity such 
as queer and trans people of color (Ste-Emilie 
Skillshare). Some affinities were found to be 
quite different. For example, the anti- 
gentrification work undertaken by the Centre 
Social Autogere was organized among people 
who lived in the same geographical 
proximity, where activists reached out to 
strangers to develop affinities. On the other 
hand, Ste-Emilie considers their affinity to be 
so close that they self-identify as an 
intentional family. Networking structures 
used by affinity groups are flexible and 
decentralized, allowing for effective 
communication, coordination, and 
organization of campaigns in everyday life. 
There is a common understanding among 
anti-authoritarians of what an affinity group 
entails, and how such a collective will be 
organized using a shared political culture. 


We found that people in various networks 
(e.g., radical feminists, profeminists 
organizing in anti-colonial and anti-racist 
networks) organized in both explicitly 
anarchist groups and more mainstream 
groups. This included radical community 
groups that worked along anti-authoritarian 
lines but were not explicitly anarchist. 
However, some people felt that there were 
limits to this kind of work, as some groups’ 
practices did not account for interlocking 
oppressions: 

in mainstream organizations where 
there’s an assumption that everybody 
participating in the organizing personally 
has enough money to, say, hold the 
meeting in an expensive restaurant, or if 
the meeting goes beyond last metro, we 
can all take a cab home... Those are the 
instances where I would feel silenced; if 
the group itself has no conception of the 
operating of oppression within the group 
itself. (Stephanie) 

This example emphasizes attempts to 
address interlocking issues through practices 
such as providing free food at meetings, 
ensuring meetings end before the last metro, 
and providing dependent-care and 
transportation subsidies. 

These principles are flexible to some extent, 
as anarchist practices account for practical 
modes of crisis intervention where survival is 
at stake. Stephanie mentioned specific 
examples where they would make decisions 
based on immediate need: 

I have no qualms about taking a woman 
to a women’s shelter, even if that 
women’s shelter doesn’t accept trans 
women or women who don’t have 
immigration papers. If the woman that 
I’m working with is going to be not killed 
by her spouse if I take her to that 
women’s shelter, and is going to be killed 
by her spouse if I don’t, I’m going to take 
her. Or if somebody’s going to get 
deported if we don’t get the Canadian 
Council of Refugees to sign on to their 
case. 

Anti-authoritarians would prefer a women’s 
shelter that is trans-indusive, with a ‘don’t 
ask, don’t tell’ policy so that undocumented 
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people can access its services. However, a 
person’s immediate survival needs would 
over-ride these political or ideological 
preferences. 

The prefigurative processes and shared 
political culture of the anarchist commons are 
continually under development through self- 
reflection and in response to political change. 

Discussion 

All of these forms of anarchist organizing, 
taken together, form a set of alternative 
institutions and social-political practices, and 
yet this anarchist commons faces several 
challenges today. 

Intentionality 

Federici (2010) suggests that there is a 
problem in the lack of cohesion of the 
commons, as ‘the left has not posed the 
question of how to bring together the many 
proliferating commons that are being 
defended, developed, and fought for, so that 
they can form a cohesive whole and provide a 
foundation for a new mode of production’. 
Our research confirms this. 

Collectives and affinity groups tend to start 
because there are individuals interested in a 
particular topic, issue, identity, or practice. 
The anarchist commons, therefore is not 
intentional in terms of collectively taking 
decisions among the entire community to 
start or provide particular anarchist 
‘institutions’. Each city, instead, will have 
specific institutions depending on local 
factors. Philadelphia has a mental health care 
collective called Philly’s Pissed partially due 
to explicit struggles with mental health and 
gendered violence. Toronto had an Anarchist 
Free University for many years. Vancouver 
has several vegetarian collective restaurants 
because of the west-coast emphasis on 
sustainability and permaculture. Montreal 
has several anarchaqueer collectives because 
the city is home to a large radical queer 
population. The challenge is for the global 
anarchist movement to make decisions more 
intentionally, so that each city can have a 
flourishing anarchist commons that might 


provide all of these institutions, or 
institutions can be networked together. 

It was also found that collectives come and 
go, as the need for specific activism arises, or 
the geopolitical context shifts. As Adrienne 
from Q-Team said: 

I don’t really feel like it’s even necessary 
for Q-Team to last forever. I really think 
that Q-Team is there to serve the needs of 
the people who are organizing within it 
and if that need changes or if there’s no 
longer that need than I don’t think that 
those individuals are going to stop doing 
queer activism or doing activism, I think 
it will have served its purpose and people 
will do other things because that’s what’s 
coming up. 

Challenges thus are less directly related to 
enclosure, and derive instead from questions 
of sustainability, adaptability and resilience, 
due to the experimental nature or changing 
needs of our organizing work. Groups such 
as QTeam, Ste-Emilie Skill-Share, the CLAC, 
and other profeminist anti-authoritarian 
collectives did not express a concern about 
enclosure of the commons, or the co-optation 
of their groups by capitalism. The organizing 
structures, processes and political culture 
seem to make enclosure unlikely, as the 
commitment to a consistency of ends and 
means, or prefiguration prevents this to a 
large extent. Instead what was emphasized is 
that a balance needs to be struck between 
intentional long-term sustainable collectives 
and spaces, and fluid adaptability of activists 
and collectives to sociopolitical events and 
collective needs. 

Self-exploitation 

In ‘Nowtopia’ Carlsson and Manning (2010: 
925) suggest that labor separated from class 
relations is not exploitative, as people 
‘reinvent work against the logic of capital’, 
and ‘fully engage their capacities to create, to 
shape, to invent, and to cooperate without 
monetary incentive’. But one of the internal 
critiques of anarchist organizations is that, 
although we might critique exploitation by 
capitalists, when working for ourselves we 
often engage in self-exploitation, working 
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long hours for little pay. Some anti- 
authoritarian worker co-ops, such as the 
Media Co-op, are faced with difficult choices 
between paying low wages in order to make 
the collective sustainable, and maintaining 
the financial sustainability of writers and 
editors who may need to find other jobs, or 
work extra unpaid hours. 

Unpaid activism is another anarchist working 
model. Many activists said they didn’t have 
time to do all of the organizing work they 
wanted to. The Montreal anarchist library 
(DIRA) and the Montreal Anarchist Bookfair 
are both organized and run by unpaid 
volunteers. The ‘labor of love’ model of 
anarchist organizing and of ‘nowtopia’ are an 
integral part of neoliberal labor precarity. Jose 
van Dijk (2009: 50) argues, ‘the sliding scales 
of voluntarism are inversely proportional to 
the sliding scales of professionalism, 
resulting in new mixed models of labour’. 
The risk is that participation in 
unpaid/underpaid jobs may lead to fewer 
opportunities for paid professional positions, 
as contemporary critics of internships argue 
(de Peuter, Cohen and Brophy, 2012). 
Activists may inadvertently be playing into 
the hands of neoliberalism, trading off 
creative and political autonomy for personal 
austerity, a practice which may not be 
sustainable. As Jacqueline argues, 

It was self-managed, I guess, but CLAC 
couldn’t ever survive without the support 
of other factors in society. It wasn’t 
independent from society,... it’s not like a 
self-managed factory, a self-managed 
territory. ... You have to rely on 
universities for your space or funding or 
people have to rely on working at Cafe 
Depot if it’s that, or working as a 
professor’s assistant, or not working, rely 
on welfare. It was self-managed as an 
institution, sure, but it wasn’t self-reliant. 

Mixed-labor models, where people work part- 
time at low- wage jobs and do unpaid labor in 
activist groups, do not guarantee collective 
self-sufficiency, whereas the anarchist 
commons, considered as a whole, has this 
potential if it can become slightly more 
intentional. 


Unpaid activist labor can lead to burnout, 
which depletes the collective resources of the 
commons, as experienced individuals may not 
have the capacity to pass on expertise. This 
over-exertion often falls on the shoulders of 
those experiencing multiple oppressions, 
specifically women and/or people of color 
and/or queer and trans people and/or 
indigenous people and/or people with 
disabilities. Furthermore, when anti- 
capitalists burn out from doing too much 
anti-capitalist organizing, they often return to 
living in capitalist modes, as there are few 
supports in place for those not engaged in 
collective organizing. Thus the tensions in 
amateur/professional or unpaid/paid labor 
are crucial to resolve for the long-term 
sustainability of the anarchist movement and 
its participants. 

Calling people out /calling people in 

Racialized, gendered, heteronormative, 
colonial or ableist group dynamics also cause 
tensions, which may be dealt with directly by 
‘calling people out’ on their privilege. 
Resources such as ‘White Privilege: 
Unpacking the Invisible Backpack’ by Peggy 
McIntosh (1989) or ‘Where was the Color in 
Seattle?’ by Elizabeth Martinez (2000) were 
helpful in facilitating these kinds of 
conversations. Activists noted, however, that 
the process of calling someone out is 
emotionally draining. The person calling out 
might not find support in the group for 
taking this action. Those called out might 
leave one group and join another, failing to 
check their own behavior. The process might 
sideline a collective’s organizing work, and 
some collectives might not survive the 
process. 

Other activists noticed a group’s racialized or 
gendered dynamics, but second-guessed 
themselves because the people who seemed 
dominant also appeared more experienced. 
Paradoxically, the power dynamics that felt 
oppressive were second-guessed because 
those dominating the meeting were so 
effective in asserting their power as a right to 
speak. Yet others noted how they silenced 
themselves because they worried about being 
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judged for not having the correct political 
analysis. 

Ngoc Loan Tran (2013) argues that calling out 
can be draining, heartbreaking and 
destructive. Instead of ‘calling out’, they 
propose ‘calling in’: 

I start “call in” conversations by 
identifying the behavior and defining 
why I am choosing to engage with them. 
I prioritize my values and invite them to 
think about theirs and where we share 
them. And then we talk about it. We talk 
about it together, like people who 
genuinely care about each other. We offer 
patience and compassion to each other 
and also keep it real, ending the 
conversation when we need to and know 
that it wasn’t a loss to give it a try. 

Calling out and calling in are both practices 
of anti-oppression politics that attempt to call 
into question dominating behaviors 
internalized from the dominant culture. 

The desire to focus on building bridges 
through caring and compassion is a strong 
current in the profeminist anti-authoritarian 
movement. There is a desire for gentleness, 
pleasure, enjoyment and passion in life and 
in organizing, which motivates us in calling 
people in rather than out, engaging in 
collective self-care rather than self- 
exploitation, and creating intentional families 
or affinity groups with other people we care 
about. 

Beyond the anti-capitalist commons 

The anarchist commons is thus different from 
an anti-capitalist commons. Caffentzis and 
Federici (2013: p. 95) assert that: ‘Anti- 
capitalist commons are not the end-point of 
anti-capitalist struggle, but its means’. 
Anarchists, however, have always argued for 
prefiguration in that the means and ends 
must be consistent. The principles or means 
of self-organization, self-determination and 
collective autonomy are also the ends or 
strategic long-term goals of anarchist 
organizing. What is important is the process of 
creating social change, not just in moments 
of rupture, such as protests, but also through 
living arrangements, food production, work 


relations, knowledge co-production, media, 
and art, all of which expand and nurture the 
anarchist movement. These processes are 
themselves political, creating a new type of 
society through their practice. Because they 
are explicitly anti-capitalist in both means and 
ends, they offer strength in resisting co- 
optation or enclosure by the mainstream. 

Second, the Marxist emphasis on economic 
relations is inadequate to the task of 
producing a diverse commons. For 
Habermas (1991 [1962]), the public sphere 
comprises the sum of all communicative 
action to create cooperatively generated 
mutual understandings among people to 
make positive political contributions to 
society. The anarchist commons includes 
practices related to challenging straight- 
white-male (SWM) domination of anti- 
capitalist and anarchist counter-public spaces 
that include feminist (Fraser 1992), queer 
(Berlant and Warner 1998), anti-racist 
(Sehdev 2002), and anti-colonial (Tuhiwai 
Smith 1999) counter-publics. 

Demonstrating the interconnectedness of 
issues in the anarchist commons, queer activist 
groups such as Q-Team or Les Pantheres 
roses engage in direct actions that critique 
pink dollars and consumerism in the gay 
village, and they are also active on issues such 
as Israeli Apartheid, critiquing the Israeli 
state’s false claim that the gay nightlife of Tel 
Aviv somehow compensates for their 
oppression of Palestinians. This solidarity is 
reciprocal. As Stephanie mentioned, 

I do see it as important for directly- 
affected people to self-organize. I do 
think solidarity is needed, but not only 
solidarity like from people who aren’t 
affected towards people who are affected, 
but solidarity amongst all kinds of 
different people that are fighting all kinds 
of different oppression, right. So queer 
people are oppressed, Palestinians in 
Gaza are getting bombed so it’s good 
solidarity to have a pink bloc at the Gaza 
demo, right. So it’s not just non-Gazans 
have privilege and Gazans, Palestinians 
don’t so therefore - like I think when 
solidarity is one way, it’s pretty tenuous. 
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To take a second example, Ste-Emilie 
Skillshare provides a queer and trans 
inclusive space for artistic production and 
hanging out which is also explicitly anti-racist 
and anti-colonial. Instead of economic 
determinism, the anarchist commons derives 
from the principle of solidarity with those 
directly affected by an issue, challenging the 
hierarchy of oppression that considers 
economic oppression first. 

A third question to consider is the liberal 
assumption inherent in the notion of 
egalitarianism. Caffentzis and Federici (2013: 
94) caution against constructing the 
commons around a homogenous privileged 
group; they are concerned that participation 
be open to all, through ‘access’ and 
‘egalitarian decision-making’, key principles 
in an anarchist commons. They overlook 
potential challenges, however, in creating a 
commons within a diverse and structurally 
unequal society. Micro-aggressions, cultural 
differences, and structural inequities (for 
instance requiring a time commitment that 
only the privileged can fulfill, requiring 
people to speak the dominant language, etc.) 
can close the doors of a commons to specific 
groups despite a stated commitment to 
egalitarianism. This often happens in activist 
spaces, as was widely discussed by the 
Occupy movement (cf. Farrow, 2011; Doyle, 
2011). While anarchist groups are also 
plagued by similar dynamics, many 
profeminist groups and collectives have 
developed practices to challenge this, as we 
have shown here. The anarchist commons thus 
does not presume egalitarianism, but actively 
fosters relationships of equality based on 
profeminist anti-oppression practices, 
horizontal organizing, and prefigurative 
politics (Breton et al., 2012), which can create 
and bring together a diverse range of 
interconnected counter-hegemonic publics. 

Conclusion 

A large proportion of anti-authoritarian 
organizing in Montreal is done by women, 
queer and/or trans people and/or people of 
color. There may be SWM-dominated 
anarchist groups, however, the anarchist 


milieu in Montreal cannot be reduced to 
these groups. As Lucie observed, 

You would come into any meeting in 
Montreal and be like ‘wow there’s lots of 
folks of color here’ which is true. Most of 
the anti-capitalist organizing that I’ve 
been involved with there’ve been lots of 
folks of color involved. I think that it’s a 
very particular - I would say that most 
people of color that you meet who are at 
these meetings are highly educated. 

This research reveals the depth and breadth 
of anti-authoritarian organizing along anti- 
racist, anti-colonial, queer and/or feminist 
lines, allowing us to extend our 
understanding of what counts as anti- 
authoritarian activism and to challenge the 
invisibilization of these forms of activism 
within the anarchist movement. 

Processes for dealing with power imbalances 
in horizontal collectives range from the 
formal to the informal. For example, Lucie 
from ACAR talked about an informal process 
undertaken in the context of organizing 
against Israeli apartheid: 

[T]his kind of ties into the question in 
terms of hierarchy of oppressions. I think 
sometimes gender-based analysis falls by 
the wayside ... Organizing around 
Apartheid stuff, we’re in a huge group 
where there are a lot of strong 
personalities, some women who have 
really strong personalities and men who 
have really strong personalities, and it 
ends up that a lot of the men in the group 
end up taking up a lot of space. It also 
ends up that the only Palestinian in the 
group is a man. And there are just these 
ways that it plays out I think in those [big] 
meetings... where we have to get a lot 
done ...while also keeping a bigger view, 
of the bigger picture, and everything 
that’s going on in Gaza right now. ... 
[T]here are times in that room where it 
feels like women’s voices aren’t being 
heard ... [S]ome people go away from the 
meetings sometimes and talk about it 
afterwards and sort of talk through it, and 
I’ve seen it actually change, and I’ve seen 
some of the dynamics change, and it’s 
really exciting. 
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Feminist discussions took place outside the 
collective among active members, and males 
in the group took it on to self-facilitate, 
becoming aware of how much they tended to 
speak, and trying to speak less to make space 
for others to participate. 

An anti-oppression framework helps us to 
name, discuss, address, and account for 
power dynamics in organizing spaces, 
workplaces, home spaces, and everyday life. 
The starting point is an understanding of 
ourselves and the roles we play in different 
relations of oppression/privilege. These roles 
derive from (in)visible privileges that all 
members of a dominant group are granted de 
facto because of their social location. 
Moreover, axes of privilege reinforce each 
other; different positions accumulate, overlay 
each other, and thereby magnify power and 
status. Through its focus on anarchism as 
process and shared political culture, the 
anarchist commons is not just resistant to 
enclosure by capitalism, but also to 
domination or enclosure by white 


supremacy, patriarchy, colonialism, ableism, 
and heteronormativity. 

The anarchist commons is thus more than just 
the sum of its parts. It is a deep-seated 
political project prefiguring a constantly 
evolving alternative political form based on 
principles of collective autonomy, self- 
determination, and self-organization put into 
practice in the pleasure, work, everyday living 
and activist organizing that make up all of our 
lives. As Nicole from Ste-Emilie Skillshare 
puts it: 

I think that I like it best when we are all 
together, in this cheesy way [laughs], like 
when there are Open Studios, and 
everybody is here and there are so many 
nice people coming in, like, I don’t know, 
whether just hanging out and talking 
about people stuff and working on 
projects together and stuff. Like for 
example, the Anxiety Zine is the best 
project ever, like everybody was here all 
the time folding paper, hanging out, and 
this was really, really nice. That’s one of 
the best parts of organizing at Ste. Emilie. 
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Ethical anarchism, business ethics and the politics of disturbance 


Carl Rhodes 


Introduction 

Milton Friedman famously said ‘there is one 
and only one social responsibility of business 
- to use its resources and engage in activities 
designed to increase its profits’ (Friedman, 
1962: 133). The sole moral limit to this 
freedom was for corporations and their 
executors to conform ‘to the basic rules of the 
society, both those embodied in law and 
embodied in ethical custom’ (Friedman, 
1970: 32) and to do so ‘without deception or 
fraud’ (Friedman, 1962: 133). Friedman was 
of course not just issuing a scholarly 
commentary, his ideas came to be 
‘crystallized into a coherent and powerful 
message of political and economic reform’ 
that have resulted today in the political and 
economic dominance of ‘a guileless faith in 
the efficiency of free markets and their 
virtues’ (Jones, 2012: 89 and 19). At play here 
has not only been the expansion of market 
rationality to all spheres of social, political 
and economic life, but also the establishment 
of an ethical position that configures 
‘morality entirely as a matter of rational 
deliberation about costs, benefits, and 
consequences’ (Brown, 2003: 15). This is a 
market morality that sees the pursuit and 
enactment of market freedoms by individuals 
and corporations as something that is 
righteous. 

Nowhere has the reality of this market 
morality been more starkly illustrated that in 


Google Inc.’s tax dealings in Britain in recent 
years. Instead of paying the standard 20% 
corporation tax on its US$18 billion UK 
revenues between 2006 and 2011 Google 
paid just US$16 million; less than 0.1% 
(Public Accounts Committee, 2013). The 
complexity and deviousness of Google’s tax 
avoidance practices garnered widespread 
critique in the press, in political circles and 
amongst the general public. ‘Immoral tax 
avoiders’, was the headline in The Daily Mail 
(Campbell, 2012). ‘When Google goes to 
extraordinary lengths to avoid paying its 
taxes, I think it’s wrong’ said Labour Party 
leader Ed Miliband (in Wright, 2013, italics 
added). Google’s Executive Chairman Eric 
Schmidt’s response to this criticism issued a 
catch cry for a quite different moral position. 
‘I am very proud of the structure that we set 
up’ he opined, ‘it’s called capitalism. We are 
proudly capitalistic. I’m not confused about 
this’. Echoing Friedman he went on record as 
saying: ‘what we are doing is legal [...] I view 
that you should pay the taxes that are legally 
required’ (in Topham, 2013, italics added). 
Schmidt’s is a moral defense, a statement 
that champions market morality as it 
translates into the valorization of corporate 
freedom as both economically prudent and 
morally righteous. This is a morality that 
attests to an unfettered corporate freedom 
where no person, community or state should 
intervene in the pursuit of capitalism; where 
no morality beyond that of the market should 
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impinge on the exercise of corporate 
freedom. 

With this paper I want to dwell not on the 
specific goings on in Google, but rather on 
considering an ethics that would dispute the 
market morality that this case illustrates. To 
do this I will consider in some detail 
Emmanuel Levinas’ conception of an-archy 
(1003 [1968]; 1996 [1968]; 1998 [1974]) as it 
relates to an ethics that involves an ‘opening 
up of existing political identities, practices, 
institutions and discourses to an Other which 
is beyond their terms’ (Newman, 2010: 7). As 
well as outlining Levinas’ an-archic ethics, its 
implications for corporations will be 
investigated. This investigation leads to a 
position where an-archy forms the basis of 
justifying dissent as an ethically necessary 
engagement with the excesses of corporate 
freedom (cf. Ziarek, 2001). Such engagement 
forms a ‘politics of disturbance’ (Caygill, 
2002) that pursues a horizon of radical 
democracy (Newman, 2011) through critique, 
resistance and opposition to the self- 
interested sovereignty of business and to the 
pretense of corporate immutability in the 
name of capitalism. 

Ethical anarchy 

In his paper ‘Substitution’, Emmanuel 
Levinas (1996 [1968]) notes that our 
conscious apprehension of other people is 
organized in an idealized way. It is idealized 
in the sense that once we seek to understand 
others we do so using the themes and 
categories that we apply to them. In 
consciousness other people are not individual 
or particular, but rather are understood as 
they relate to the ‘types’ we use to compare 
and categorize them. Levinas writes that the 
unknown other, in one’s apprehension of it, 
becomes ‘cast in the mould of the known’ 
(ibid.: 80). Levinas refers to this assessment 
of others in relation to categories of 
knowledge as ‘thematization’; it is the very 
basic and unavoidable act of consciously 
knowing another person. There is, however, 
more to other people than just knowing them 
on one’s own terms. Levinas retains that 
exposure to the other person is not limited to 
consciousness and thematization. The other 


person can never be fully exposed through 
symbols, images and language. The spiritual 
dimension of the encounter with the other is, 
for Levinas, that which exceeds our ability to 
know them categorically; it exceeds any 
principle that would apply. To such a 
principle Levinas attributes the Greek work 
arche: an ideal principle imagined to be able 
to define experience prior to its occurrence. 

To engage with another person without or 
prior to the imposition of a principle is to 
engage that person in proximity such that 
they are not reduced to being the same as 
anyone else; the other is not thematized. 
Such a proximous relation with the other is, 
in Levinas’ use of the word, an-archic; it lacks 
the application of principle. He describes this 
proximity as ‘a relationship with a singularity, 
without the mediation of any principle or 
ideality’ (Levinas, ibid.: 81). The ethical 
anarchy that this entails is such that our 
relationship with others cannot be fully 
contained by consciousness and reason. 
Proximity ‘suppresses the distance of 
consciousness’ (Levinas, 1998 [1974]: 89) 
and serves to disturb knowledge and 
thematization by invoking both the 
coextensive infinity and the immediacy of 
alterity. 

Levinas makes clear that he is not using the 
term anarchy to refer to ‘disorder as opposed 
to order’ (Levinas, 1996 [1968]: 81), but 
rather to that state of relations that is beyond 
and before thematization as well as beyond 
our own conscious intentions. Ethically 
anarchical relations are ‘prior to the Ego, 
prior to its freedom and non-freedom’ 
(Levinas, 2003 [1968]: 51). Critically, for 
Levinas, this is the point where ethics arises 
through the reception of a ‘responsibility 
prior to all free engagement’; prior also to 
consciousness, thought, cognition, logic and 
symbolization ibid.: 52). Levinas points to a 
self that is not the same as that which is 
conceived of consciously and represented inn 
discourse; a singular identity that defies 
thematization. 

Ethical anarchy is not something we can 
organize or know in a conscious manner; it is 
that to which we are wholly passive and which 
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cannot be controlled by our intention. In 
ethical anarchy the ego is stripped of ‘its self- 
conceit and its dominating imperialism" and 
returns to the “passivity of the self that came 
prior to it’ (Levinas, 1996 [1968]: 88). 
Passivity, as a mode of non-freedom, is not 
that which the ego controls or takes action, 
but rather that with which ‘the ego can be put 
into question by Others’ (Levinas, 2003 
[1968]: 51). This question is ethics. 

The self as located in the ‘an-archy of 
passivity’ (Levinas, 1996 [1968]: 89) is where 
responsibility arises in that our own 
subjectivity comes to us first from the other. 
We are responsible to other long before we 
ever know ourselves. Accordingly, ‘to be a 
‘self is to be responsible before having done 
anything’ (ibid.: 94). Responsibility is not a 
matter we decide on through the exercise of 
free will, but rather that which we receive 
passively ‘beneath consciousness and 
knowledge’ (Levinas, 2003 [1968]: 50). For 
Levinas this anarchy gives us ‘a responsibility 
without freedom’ and prior to freedom. From 
ethical anarchy we get ‘the fact of human 
fellowship’ (Levinas, 1996 [1968]: 91) before 
freedom or servitude, order or disorder, are 
even possible (Levinas, 2003 [1968]). 

It is from proximity that our knowledge of the 
other is relegated as inadequate as we see a 
‘trace of the Infinite’ (Levinas, 1996 [1968]: 
91) in the other person’s face. This is a down- 
to-earth spirituality that shines through the 
other person who is before me and who I 
cannot adequately know in my own terms. 
Before knowledge lies exposure where one 
can feel ‘pity, compassion, pardon and 
proximity in the world’ (ibid.: 91) and where 
the other person “concerns me despite 
myself’ (Levinas, 2003 [1968]: 57). But 
because it is before language we cannot 
‘know’ this ethical anarchy as if it can be 
satisfactorily thematized in language and 
cognition. Instead what we recognize is its 
trace in language such that ethical anarchy is 
necessarily ambiguous and enigmatic; it is 
‘signalled in consciousness’ through a 
language that both conveys and betrays it 
(Levinas, 1998 [1974]: 194). 


The business of ethics and justice 

Why then might this understanding of ethics 
and responsibility as passive and anarchic be 
of any relevance to business organizations? 
To begin consider this we can go back to 
Levinas’ earlier work in Totality and Infinity 
(1969 [1961]) where he specifically addresses 
issues of labor, work and commerce as being 
both necessary for, and in tension with, 
ethics. Levinas understands labor as a mode 
of accumulation that enables the self to 
sustain itself in relation to the uncertainty of 
the future. This sustenance being central to 
the seifs ability to engage in ethical acts of 
generosity to the other, lest there be nothing 
to give and nowhere to give it from. In 
Levinas’ words: ‘No human or interhuman 
relationship can be enacted outside of 
economy: no face can be approached with 
empty hands and closed home’ (ibid.: 172). 
Indeed, engagement with economy is 
necessary such that we might actively 
respond to the ethical obligation that we 
passively receive. 

Labor, thus valorized still gives way to work, 
the latter understood by Levinas as an 
engagement in the same ‘thematization’ that 
ethical anarchy precedes and disturbs. With 
work the seifs particularity is undone as it 
enters into a system where labor is exchanged 
for money in relation to the work of the 
others. Commerce exacerbates this, as it 
constitutes a trading of selves through 
systems of exchange and reciprocity. Levinas 
thus emphasizes that ‘the ethical relation can 
never be an exchange of goods and services 
with an intended profit or value as purpose’ 
(Muhr, 2010: 77). It is in this sense that work 
can be considered centrally as an activity 
connected to ethics, while at the same time 
the organization of work through the market 
mechanism puts distance in place of the 
proximous ethical relation. With work, labor 
and organization we see the inevitable 
tension between ethical anarchy and the need 
for knowledge in and of the world. 

The tension between the anarchic origin of 
ethics and the practice of organized work has 
not gone unnoticed in the academic 
disciplines of organization studies and 
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business ethics. On the one hand the ethical 
necessity of work and its organization are 
acknowledged as a requirement for being to 
be sustained, it is a ‘necessary precondition 
for being able to be “for the Other” in any 
material and effective way’ (Byers and 
Rhodes, 2007: 239). But what Levinas (1969 
[1961]: 176) describes as the ‘anonymous field 
of economic life’ is one that operates through 
‘a humanity of interchangeable men’ that 
does not acknowledge or respect the ethically 
anarchical basis of subjectivity, and as such 
‘makes possible exploitation itself (ibid.: 
298). 

Such a possibility emerges in that 
organization, in its very nature, involves the 
comparison of people, a comparison that 
requires ethics to be tempered by knowledge 
and thematization (Byers and Rhodes, 2007; 
Rhodes, 2012). This is so because decisions 
need to be made under conditions of ‘the 
impossibility of meeting the needs to 
everyone’ (Aasland, 2005: 57). Yet with this 
comparison each individual cannot be 
approached as distinct and particular in their 
alterity, cannot be approached without the 
pretense of arche. Once thematized, 
compared and traded, the understanding of 
others is located in relation to categories, and 
inevitably ‘judgment relative to that category 
[. . . and . . .] through this move the 
“Otherness” of the Other, the exceptional, is 
neatly bracketed and “covered over’” (Introna, 
2003: 212). What was received passively as 
responsibility is now solidly cloaked by the 
instrumental functioning of the 
knowledgeable ego. Even if, in this organized 
scene, an other were recognized in proximity 
the problems would not dissipate because ‘to 
put one other first is to put all others behind’ 
(Aasland, 2005: 75). 

In one sense these considerations of ethical 
anarchy might lead use to promote ethically 
based justice in organizations (see Aasland, 
2005, 2007; Rhodes, 2013) in that 

organizations and those who manage them 
might become beholden to negotiating the 
demands of all the others in the spirit of 
recognizing the origin of ethics in the 
anarchic responsibility to the other. This is 
indeed the predominant response that has 


been made in relation to organizational and 
business ethics: one that builds on Levinasian 
ethical insights in order to develop a set of 
normative implications for how 
organizations might be managed such that 
they enable ‘continuous improvements 
towards always more justice’ (Aasland, 2007: 
220). That is not to say that such approaches 
are managerial, on the contrary the common 
thread is a critique of ethical instrumentalism 
so as to suggest an approach to management 
and leadership that might be different to its 
current state. The focus is on what people 
who manage organizations might do, for 
example by pursuing a ‘Levinasian 
managerial ethics’ that would ‘delimit alterity 
as the locus of the ethical and work on 
unfolding the practical conditions of 
managerial responsibility’ (Bevan and 
Corvellec, 2007: 213). Managers are thus 
bound to take on personal responsibility in 
the context of organizational roles such that 
ethics might come to be enacted in 
organizations in ways that account for yet 
exceed the following of rules and regulation 
(Muhr, 2008). The ‘ethical leadership’ that 
would follow is one that is argued to be ‘of 
value to corporate business if it is to establish 
a culture that is not inimical to the kind of 
management behavior that has been 
associated with corporate scandal’ (Knights 
and O’Leary, 2006: 135). 

Ethical and political anarchism 

While attestations to the need to strive for 
ever more just modes of organizing is 
commendable, by itself it suffers from the 
problem of assigning potential agency only to 
those in formal positions of organizational 
authority; typically managers understood 
somehow as being ‘inside’ and organization 
and representative of it. To begin to work 
through the broader implications of Levinas’ 
ethical anarchism for business and 
organizational ethics we can consider its 
relationship with political anarchism. The 
conception of ethical anarchy that we learn 
from Levinas is not the same as the notion of 
anarchism in political discourse, even though 
it can said that it ‘concerns and affects 
politics’ (Abensour, 2002: 5) and has been 
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drawn on in developing anarchist political 
positions (e.g. Newman, 2010). Railing 
against the suffering and injustice invoked by 
state rule and the rules of states, political 
anarchism works under a conviction that 
both collectively and individually people 
would be better off without such power-laden 
intrusions (Marshall, 2010). Levinas himself 
relates his own conception of ethical anarchy 
to this as follows: 

The notion of anarchy we are introducing 
here has a meaning prior to the political 
(or anti-political) meaning currently 
attributed to it. It would be self- 
contradictory to set it up as a principle (in 
the sense that anarchists understand it). 
Anarchy cannot be sovereign, like the 
arche. It can only disturb the state; but in 
a radical way, making possible moments 
of negation without any affirmation. The 
state then cannot set itself up as a Whole. 
But, on the other hand, anarchy can be 
stated. Yet disorder has an irreducible 
meaning, as refusal of synthesis. 
(Levinas, 1998 [1974]: 194113) 

Underlining this we can concur that the 
implication of Levinas’ ethical anarchy can be 
formulated as a ‘politics of the trace, a politics 
of disturbance’ (Caygill, 2002: 138, see also 
Abenour, 2002) that is prior to the 
constitution of an organized politics, 
including anarchist politics (Newman, 2010). 
More importantly ethical anarchy disturbs 
the state by decentering its authority in favor 
of the authority of and responsibility to the 
other, to sociality (Abenour, 2002) and to the 
other’s freedom. The disturbance that 
reverberates from ethical anarchy is one that 
‘involves the opening up of existing political 
identities, practices, institutions and 
discourses to an Other which is beyond their 
terms’ (Newman, 2010: 7). Ethical anarchism 
is thus political not because it necessitates a 
particular political and ideological position 
(anarchist or otherwise) but rather because it 
undermines the authority of any such 
position by calling it into question. The solid 
ground of one’s own pretense to such 
authority retreats in the name of the other 
person. 


While Levinas states that his ethical anarchy 
is prior to the political meaning attributed to 
anarchism, that does not mean that 
anarchism cannot be reconsidered in relation 
to that prior relation; in other words it is 
possible to read Levinas, as a non-anarchist, 
in an anarchist tradition (Jun, 2012). In 
particular a ‘postanarchist’ appreciation of 
Levinas is one that is ‘thoroughly compatible 
with the anarchist ethos of permanent 
suspicion towards authority’ (Newman, 2010: 
53) and the insistence that ‘a program of 
resistance must be ongoing, fluid, and ever- 
vigilant’ (Jun, 2012: 113). Translated 

organizationally, this means that what might 
be stimulated by ethical anarchism is not just 
about the internal re-organization of 
managerial action, but rather a disturbance of 
organizational order - of assumed 

organizational sovereignty - that arrives from 
the outside, from ethical anarchy. In the 
service of business ethics the postanarchist 
drive for the ‘political disturbance of state 
sovereignty’ (Newman, 2010; 89) can be 
translated as the political disturbance of 
corporate sovereignty. 

This disturbance, as a feature of the life of 
organizations, serves to contest the 

corporation through resistance and critique 
(Fleming and Spicer, 2007). Indeed while 
Levinas’ comments echo the anarchist 
distrust of state power, such distrust is to be 
extended to contemporary corporations 
whose power lends them the sovereignty to 
ride rough shot over individual rights and 
state politics in the name of capitalism. 
Suggested is an ethically-based demand to 
decenter assumed power through 

disturbance by bringing forth the trace of 
ethical anarchy. In the context of globalized 
capitalism it is indeed the case that the power 
of corporations vies with that of states for 
political domination on a global scale, such 
that corporations can increasingly be seen as 
political rather than just economic 
institutions. If there are ethical grounds that 
invoke the disturbance of political power then 
corporate power cannot and should not be 
excluded. 

The ethical anarchy that might inform such 
disturbance comes before the freedom 
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expressed by the ego while its trace disturbs 
that freedom in demanding responsibility to 
the other without recourse to any 
‘authoritative structure’ (Caygill, 2002: 149); 
without recourse to organization. Ethics is 
engaged with in a ‘pre-conscious, non- 
intentional, state of affectivity in which the 
very distinction self-other is not yet 
established’ (Diamantides, 2007: 2). 

Moreover it is this relation that asserts and 
identifies the ‘weakness or defectiveness of 
the ego’ (ibid.). Specifically, ethical anarchy is 
an ‘affective excess to the ego that opens it up 
to the dimension of ethics’ (ibid.: 12); an 
opening up that occurs through the 
disturbance of the ego’s self-assumed 
completeness. The idea of disturbance is key 
in that ethical anarchy as present in proximity 
is that which interrupts the hubris of rational 
and conscious order reflected in and 
organized by the ego. Ethical anarchy tends to 
politics in the sense that it disturbs politics 
and tyranny (Abensour, 2002) through ‘the 
continual questioning from below of any 
attempt to establish order from above’ 
(Critchley, 2007: 123): the order of business 
organizations being a paradigm case. It’s 
called capitalism? It’s not good enough! 

Ethical anarchy and dissent 

Having reached this point, we can say that the 
disturbance of ethical anarchy is not foreign 
to political anarchy. This is so because 
‘political radicalism ultimately finds its origin 
in this anarchical responsibility to other 
people’, by standing up on behalf of other 
people and for the other’s justice (Verter, 
2010: 80). Ethical anarchy ‘affects politics’ 
(Abensour, 2002) because it suggests the 
ethical necessity of resisting and subverting 
power and domination. In practical terms 
this ethical anarchy infers a form of political 
activism where the anarchic moment of 
ethics is ‘the disturbance of the status quo’ 
(Critchley, 2007: 13). By implication activity 
derived from ethical anarchism would be that 
which provokes a continuous questioning of 
and resistance to the awesome power of the 
contemporary corporation. Anarchy here is in 
the form of ‘ideological dissent’ (Dunphy, 
2004) that contests corporate sovereignty and 


power. This suggests the absolute ethical 
necessity of resistance to corporate power, 
anti-organizational protest, and political 
dissensus. Such a requirement is not to be 
based on an idea that we might be graced, 
deus-ex-machina, by a new form of self- 
management where all forms of oppression 
dissipate, no fantastical utopias. Instead it 
involves a recognition that the space between 
sovereign organization and anarchic ethics 
must be maintained. Politically, this favors 
dissensus as a practical ethico-politics over 
utopianism as an impossible dream. Such an 
ethics is enacted through a ‘project of ethico- 
political resistance and critique that works 
against forms of coercion, inequity, and 
discrimination that organizations so 
frequently and easily reproduce’ (Pullen and 
Rhodes, 2012: 12) ... and so frequently justify 
in the name of competitive market 
capitalism. 

It may be the case that ‘corporate leaders also 
do not like anarchism’ because ‘the familiar 
order of managerial control is lost’ (Martin, 
2003: 2) but there are even more reasons that 
they would not like ethical anarchism. These 
reasons relate to how all organizational action 
would be under ethical scrutiny in a drive 
against corporate sovereignty. This calls for a 
business ethics that rather than seeking to 
gain the consent of business to adopt it, is 
based on dissent from the outside. This is 
what we might term ‘anarchic business 
ethics’, an ethical position determined to 
question the ethics of business without ever 
pretending that business will be ethical. 

Business ethics is not the responsibility of 
business, it is the responsibility of the 
societies in which business operates, in other 
words, it is ‘our’ responsibility. Such ethics is 
located in the democratic process especially 
as it relates an understanding of radical 
democracy characterized by the non-violent 
expression of political differences and a 
preparedness to engage in political conflict 
(Mouffe, 2000). This ‘democracy is a forever- 
protean process, where resistance to the 
integral logics of sovereignty, law, and 
capitalism becomes a politics of gesture’ 
whose pursuit does not cease (Springer, 2011: 
531). Business ethics does not need moralistic 
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managers or do-gooding CEOs, it needs a 
civil society that will disturb corporate power 
in the name of ethical anarchism, that is in 
opposition to the imposition of sovereign 
corporate power justified by neoliberalism: 
it’s called capitalism! While it is clearly the 
case that the focus of much recent politics is 
on consensus based engagement it is through 
political dissensus that this can be realized 
(Mouffe, 2000). In one manifestation this is 
the role taken up by political activists and 
protestors against neoliberalism (Graeber, 
2002). But the seeds are present too in more 
general realms of civil society, ethical 
anarchism can emerge through both radical 
and liberal politics. 

Response to Google’s tax avoidance is one 
recent example of civil dissent, as are public 
debates over executive remuneration in the 
finance sector and questions over corporate 
funding of right wing political parties. In 
each case what is disturbed is the 
normalization of corporate greed and the 
arrogance of corporate freedom afforded by 
neoliberalism. In terms of tax avoidance the 
ethical affront is to a corporation that believes 
it can rise above civil society to take what it 
wants without responsibility for contributing 
in the ways that others have to. The pursuit of 
the self-interest of the corporate self is the 
ethos. It’s called capitalism! Even the state has 
attempted to intervene, with CEOs of the 
world’s most respectable companies being 
castigated over tax avoidance by ministers of 
the British Parliament at the Public Accounts 
Committee in 2013 (see Public Accounts 
Committee, 2013). 

The close relations between corporate power 
and the contemporary democratic state (for 
example, in Britain) however suggest that the 
capacity of the state to adequately disturb 
corporate power are limited. What is 
important though, and what would no doubt 
attract the attention of political parties, is that 
these are not matters just of minority or 
radical politics, but are of concern to many 
citizens. Such matters make headlines in the 
press, and families discuss them after the 5 
o’clock news. It might even be seen if such 
matters become the subject of debate in 
University classrooms or on the ephemeral 


pages of academic journals. These are but a 
few brief examples, but they serve to illustrate 
that business ethics reaches its apogee in the 
public sphere, in democracy, and it is here 
that it can be best developed and potentially 
even radicalized. It is in this sphere that 
business ethics must be located as a form of 
disturbance corporations. It is in this sphere 
that it should be practiced and researched. 

Conclusion 

If we remove the normative dimensions, it 
seems that Milton Friedman was partly right: 
the primary responsibility that business takes 
is to make profits, although the question of 
whether this is done within ethical custom is 
questionable. It’s called capitalism! As 
Friedman’s credo is upheld with stated pride 
through the networks of globalized neoliberal 
capitalism one might wonder what might be 
left for responsibilities to anything other than 
profit, or to anyone other than the mythical 
shareholder. One direction is to expect 
businesses themselves to embrace a broader 
set of social responsibilities and ethical 
demands as if moved by the goodness of their 
corporate hearts. The evidence that this 
might happen is wafer thin (see Fleming and 
Jones, 2013). But outside of the clutching 
hands of business, business ethics can be 
conceived of as materializing in a politics of 
resistance to organizations (Pullen and 
Rhodes, 2013) that is exercised in the context 
of a radical democracy formed through 
dissent (Ziarek, 2001). This is a vision of 
radical democracy that attests to the ethical 
demand to disturb authoritarian and 
exploitative institutions without assuming 
that the state is the center of democracy 
(Newman, 2010). It is in civil society itself, in 
our collective relations, that ethical 
anarchism is to be found and hence where 
political action in response to it emerges in 
one way or another. This is a business ethics 
of the street, not of the boardroom. A 
business ethics of the citizen and not the 
executive. 

The ‘market fundamentalism’ that rings 
through Schmidt’s pride in an inevitable 
capitalism is precisely the form of neoliberal 
ideologizing that an anarchic business ethics 
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would seek to undermine. In question is the 
ideology that neoliberal capitalism is the right 
and only ‘possible direction for human 
historical development’ (Graeber, 2009: 3). 
It's called capitalism! So justified in the words 
of Google’s CEO that he can assert that his 
organization is proud of being capitalistic. In 
direct contention to such self-important 
hubris, it is in the spirit of human fellowship 
and respect that ethical anarchy teaches us we 
might have a healthy disrespect for the ethical 
possibilities of a single sovereign institution 
or organization. It teaches us too that 
business ethics is far too important to be left 
in the hands of business. Work and 
commerce are needed for ethics to be sure, 
but through their organization on a global 


level we encounter the inherent possibilities 
of oppression, exploitation, discrimination, 
deception, greed and selfishness on a huge 
scale. All justified so long as they can be 
conducted without contravention of the laws 
of the state. It is the trace of the ethically 
anarchical appreciation of the other person 
that might lead us away from and against 
such possibilities; a primal respect for the 
unknowability of the other. This ethical 
anarchy prompts the needs to disturb and 
decenter corporate power, lest it continues to 
get carried away with itself. It is this political 
disturbance that marks the space of an 
anarchical business ethics that practices 
political anarchism. 
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